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To know that one is loved by a noble character, 
even though he be conscious that he is not worthy of 
such love, is in itself an incitement and an inspiration. 
All that is worthiest and best in him responds to the 
call that is thus made on him to be worthier and bet- 
ter ; and he is encouraged to hope that he can yet make 
gain toward the high attainment that is held before 
him alluringly. We love God because he first loved 
us; and we love God the more dearly because he has 
prompted one of his dearly loved ones to love us also. 


Do we not sometimes make an unwise distinction 
between time and eternity? One may become so 
impressed with the bigness and importance of eternity 
as to look contemptuously, and so neglectfully, upon 
the things of time. But if this life is preparatory to 
that of eternity, it becomes i in effect a part of it, just 


is a matter of eternal import, and eternity in the true 
sense began for us when we began. So we cannot 
have a right attitude toward the great future while 
we look contemptuously upon the present. Taking 
a small view of time cannot increase our reverence 
for eternity. 


Ne plus ultra (“nothing more beyond ”) stands in 
the popular mind as a descriptive phrase for that 
which has reached the highest point of excellence 
and desirability. But to see nothing more beyond is 
a pitiably low state when applied to the outlook from 
the windows of the soul’s habitation. A certain man 
recently, passing two ladieg in the street, overheard 
one say to the other, “ We have a fine outlook,—if 
there were anything to look out upon.” What many 
a young man regards as the ne plus ultra, is so in a 
sadder sense than he supposes. Present enjoyment 
and “society ” are to him the end of existence. He 
has health, capacity, opportunity,—a fine outlook 
with nothing to look out upon. If he looks for noth- 
ing more beyond in this life, he ought hardly to ex- 
pect much in the life beyond this. 


Selfishness isolates. When we make it the end of 
our.existence to accumulate for ourselves any kind 
of advantage, we sever the ties which God has drawn 
to bind us to our fellow-men, What can be more 
pathetic than the spectacle of a mere rich man, who 
has not a friend outside his family circle, who is fol- 
lowed everywhere by the detectives he employs to 
guard a life which is valuable only to himself. Well 
might it be said of such a man, by the artist who 
painted his picture, that he had the look of a hunted 
animal. But this is no more than an extreme illus- 
tration of a tendency which is more or less present in 
all lives. We can maintain wholesome and true re- 
lations with our fellows only by refusing to make 
ourselves the center to which we refer everything. 
“ That way madness lies,” while the only true sanity 
is in forgetting self in the joy of service to our fel- 
low-men and to God. 


“What is your life? It is even a vapor that... 
vanisheth away.” This is a familiar view of human 
existence, because it is found in the Word of God; 
but the first idea of a Frenchman, ignorant of the 
English language, who happened to see that sentence 
and get some notion of its meaning, would very likely 
be that a human life is as full of force and energy as 
a steam-engine; for the French call that machine a 
“vapeur” machine. The Apostle James is calling 
our attention to the fleeting nature of our lives, 
to the fact that they are dissipated as quickly 
as steam is dissipated by the irresistible action of 
the dry atmosphere on a hot day; but this does not 
forbid the other meaning of the word. Steam is, 
indeed, practically intangible, as we ordinarily see it; 
but confined in an iron cylinder it moves the world, 
So the free and thoughtless child, by submitting to 
the cunfinement of rules of duty, becomes a power in 
the mental world. And, like steam, he is not of 
much value as a producer of energy until he submits 
to restraint. The steam that likes to disport itself on 
a frosty moruing for the sake of seeing what a beauti- 
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for moving the car or boat; and the boy or girl who 
has been entrusted by his Maker with the manage- 
ment of a “vapeur” can take a lesson from such a 
spectacle. We should profit by the lessons afforded 
by both branches of this root. The English “ vapor” 
warns us that our life here is temporary and perish- 
able, that whatever use we make of it must be done 
while the conditions are favorable, The French 
“vapeur” (the familiar term for “ steamboat”) may 
be equally instructive if we let it remind us that our 
powers should be rigidly directed to the accomplish- 
ing of effective work. A log can float down stream, 
and the right atmospheric conditions will produce a 
vapor which one might imagine was produced by the 
log; but when you really see a vapor coming from a log 
on the river, you may know that that log is a steam- 
boat, and is able to work up-stream. 





USING AS A FACTOR IN GAINING. 


In every sphere of human action, wise expenditure 
is essential to profitable accumulation. Merely to 
take in without giving out, is never permanently ad- 
vantageous. There is no help from fresh air as a 
means of life, unless we breathe out as often as we 
breathe in ; exhaling is as important as inhaling in 
the act of respiration. Physical exercise is necessary 
to the digestion and assimilation of food; strength 
must be put forth in order to take in strength through 
eating ; simply to gorge is to impoverish rather than 
to enrich the body. He who would gain money must 
see to it that he uses money wisely ; miserly hoard« 
ing does not give true wealth. The mind cannot 
grow through accumulating, without putting to a 
good purpose the knowledge that is acquired; men- 
tal life, like physical life, is as dependent on out- 
breathing as it is on inbreathing. So it is with the 
affections in their human or their God-ward tendency ; 
to gain the true joy of being loved, one must love 
back again; a man would lose the power to take in 
love, if he never gave out love. Using is a factor in 
gaining, in every movement of the human soul. 

In intellectual training, it is important that the 
habit of using be made to keep pace with the habit 
of acquiring as a means of gaining; yet this neces- 
sity is often overlooked or undervalued. Unless & 
child is induced to talk over at home the lessons he 
learns at school, he is liable to forget what has been 
taught him, or to allow it to lie dormant and useless 
in his mind. As a boy goes on in his studies, he 
ought to go on in the work of putting his studies to 
a practical use. In the preparatory school and in 
the college the writing of compositions and of essays, 
and the habit of formal debating, with other forms 
of constructive work, has quite as muck to do with 
the furnishing of his mind and the fitting it for 
service in the world, as all of his formal recita- 
tions put together. And if a student waits until he 
shall have acquired a full supply of knowledge, in one 
line or in another, before he begins to make his par- 
tial studies available by special acts of construction 
in that line, it is impossible for him to be the man he 
ought to be, or to profit as he should, even in after 
years, by his advantages of accumulation. 

It is a law of the human mind that a new hold is 
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Cicero said, “ Docendo discimus” (“By teaching we 
learn”). There is a sense in which it is true that we 
do not fully know a truth until we have somehow given 
it expression in words, A fresh grip is taken on a new 
item of information by the endeavor to communicate it 
to some one else, by speaking or writing. A Bible- 
class teacher said to those whose studies he was leading, 
as he urged their taking a part freely in the exercises 
of the hour, “ You may forget everything that I say 
to you here, but you will be sure to remember what 
you say to me.” If any one of us hears a sermon, or 
reads an article, or acquires a new thought that is of 
special interest, and says nothing about it to others, 
nor makes any note of it, it is likely to be forgotten, 
or remembered but dimly; but if it be repeated by 
word of mouth or on paper while it is fresh in the 
mind, it is thereby fixed in the mind. Whatever of 
knowledge is worth preserving, ought to be preserved 
by its use in some way while it is a fresh intellectual 
acquisition. To delay its wise use until some future 
time, is to risk the loss of it for all time. 

He who is always taking in knowledge, without a 

systematic giving out, or using, of knowledge, does 
not even gain as much knowledge as he might if he 
would persistently give out, or use, while taking in ; 
and the mental faculties of such a man are likely to 
lose a measure of their normal power, through the 
constant strain on them in one direction. Professor 
John 8. Hart, a skilled educator, used to tell of a 
Philadelphia gentleman, of bright mind and of ample 
means, who delighted simply in the acquisition of 
knowledge. After pursuing his studies in college, 
he continued his pursuit in his well-stored library, 
and in the public libraries of his city, without at- 
tempting any work of construction, or any specific 
use of his acquisitions. As a result, he studied him- 
self into semi-idiocy. His brain became addled, as it 
were, through its constant stuffing and its lack of the 
revivifying agency of mental exhaling and exercise. 
The process which went on in that man’s brain is en- 
dangering many a student’s intellectual power. In 
almost any large public library there are to be seen 
two or three constant readers, who never do anything 
but read, and who gain little or nothing by what 
they read. And on every side there are profound 
scholars who crave knowledge as a miser craves 
riches, until their mental powers have only the habit 
of clutching at something more, without the capability 
of making that which is taken hold of available for 
good to themselves or to others. 
* But must not a man make a certain measure of 
attainment in knowledge before he begins to use 
what he has gained? Yes, in the sense that he can- 
not give out what he has not yet gained; but he is 
not to delay beginning to make use of his measure of 
knowledge until he has attained to perfection or mas- 
tership in that line of knowledge. As soon as a man 
begins to take in, he ought to begin to give out ; and 
the two processes should go on together. If he waits 
to finish taking in before beginning to give out, he 
will never arrive at the point toward which he is 
striving. Taking in is done to better advantage 
when giving out is going on at the same time in the 
same mind ; and the student who thinks that as yet 
he has not time to make use of his powers in some 
good constructive work, should consider that, on the 
contrary, he will not have time to take in to best 
advantage unless he finds time to give out. 

The best studying is done in connection with some 
practical use of study, not as entirely precedent to it. 
An instructor learns most about the branch of knowl- 
edge he is teaching when he has to study day by day 
as he teaches. A professional man who does most 
and best in his profession, is usually a man who is 
studying harder while practicing his profession than 
he ever studied before in his life ; and his larger and 
better acquisitions of knowledge are made after he 
has turned from the work of acquiring to the work 
of using what he has acquired. An old Latin proverb 
is “ Faber fit fabricando” (“ A smith learns his trade 


overboard.” Not until a student begins to make 
definite use of his knowledge in the line of his life- 
work, is he really studying as he ought to study. 

Many astudent is risking his life-mission by waiting 
to learn more before he uses his present acquisitions 
in the line of his life-mission. His need is of be- 
ginning to use what he has, not of gaining enough to 
enable him to begin. If, indeed, he should come to 
the point where he feels that he knows enough 
to cease preliminary study, he would not be so well 
prepared as he is while feeling his unfitness for his 
mission. Now is the time to begin using the knowl- 
edge in hand, and to begin to gain yet’ more while 
giving out in connection with taking in. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are questions about Bible facts and Bible teach- 
ings which have been answered many times over, and 
which still perplex Christians who have not heard the 
explanation, or who are not quite satisfied with it. One 
of these questions is as to the genealogy of Jesus. A 
Canadian correspondent wants light on this point. He 
says: 

How is the claim that Jesus is actually a lineal descendant 
of David established by the genealogies given by Matthew and 
Luke, since Joseph was not actually the father of Jesus, but 
merely the “husband of Mary” (Matt, 1 : 18, 25), whose de- 
scent does not appear to be so clearly traced? Is it right to 
base the title upon a seemingly incorrect “ supposition’? (Luke 
3:23.) I sincerely desire to be convinced, and believe my 
doubts arise from lack of knowledge. 


The whole subject of the genealogy of Jesus is treated 
with carefulness in Andrews’s new edition of “The Life 
of our Lord,” as published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. In view of all that is known on the subject, 
there is good reason for supposing that “ Mary and Joseph 
were first cousins,” and that they were both descendants 
of David. Hence Dr. Andrews says: “ We conclude 
that the two tables given by Matthew and Luke are to 
be regarded as those of Joseph and of Mary, and are in 
beautiful harmony with the scope of their respective Gos- 
pels. Through that of Matthew, Jesus is shown to be 
the heir of David as the legal son of Joseph ; through 
that of Luke, to be of David’s seed according to the flesh 
by his birth of Mary. The former, beginning with 
Abraham, the father of the chosen people, descends 
through David the king to Christ the royal heir, in whom 
all the national covenants should be fulfilled; the latter, 
beginning with the second Adam, the eternally begotten 
Son of God, ascends to the first Adam, the son of God 
by creation. Each evangelist gives his genealogy in that 
aspect which best suits his special purpose: to the one 
he is the Messiah of the Jews; to the other, the Saviour 
of the world.” 


New light on the times of Bible history shines out 
from the later researches in Bible lands, We know more 
about ancient Babylon, and about Cyrus its captor, than 
our fathers knew. Yet there are those who still think 
and write only in view of the old-time imperfect knowl- 
edge. Indeed, it is not easy to keep up with the latest 
researches. A Pennsylvania reader fears he has been 
misled by an incidental statement by a lesson-writer 
concerning the attacks on Babylon by Cyrus, and he 
seeks fuller information. He says: 


Without hesitation, after seeing it in The Sunday School 
Times, I made the statement to my class, January 1, that Cyrus 
had made two attempts to capture Babylon; failing in the first, 
an interval of nearly ten years elapsed before the second and 
successful attempt was made. I have mislaid that particular 
copy of The Sunday School Times, but think it put the first 
effort at 549 B.C.; the second, at 537 B.C. Since then the state- 
ment has been questioned; and I will confess I find no record 
of any but the one trial of Cyrus to get possession of the city. 
Can you help me out ? 


Cyrus (or Kurash), in the ninth year of King Nabu- 
na’id, as we learn from theannals of that king ,“‘ gathered 
an army in the month Nisan, and crossed (?) the Diklat 
(Tigris) below Arba’il (Arbela). In the month Ijjar he 
[marched] upon the land of Illik (?), slew its king, car- 
ried off his possessions, placed a garrison of his own 
there.” From this, it has been inferred by some that 
Cyrus had marched southward from Assyria, of which 
Arbela is a city, into Babylonia, and had suffered a re- 
pulse at the hand of Prince Belsharusur (Heb., Bel- 
shazzar), who is mentioned as in command of the 
Babylonian troops in northern Babylonia. But this 





at the anvil) ;” which is to the same purport as our 
modern maxim, “ If you want to learn to swim, jump 


was only an inference; and neither Herodotus nor the 
cuneiform inscriptions, not yet the Bible, speak of any 





attack upon Babylon, except that made in the seventeenth 
(and last) year of King Nabuna’id, when the city was 
captured without a battle. The Cyrus cylinder inscrip- 
tion, which Dr, Hilprecht translates for these columns, 
indicates no attack on Babylon before the successful one. 
Herodotus also knows of but one expedition against 
Babylon, but he speaks of a prolonged siege after Cyrus 
had abandoned hope of carrying the city by.storm, and of 
his diverting the Tigris from its channel, so that the Per- 
sian troops entered the city by the bed of the river, But 
the annals of Nabuna’id, written by a priest of Marduk, 
represent Cyrus as defeating “ thearmy of Akkad [upper 
Babylonia] in the month of Tammuz,” and subjugating 
“the inhabitants of Akkad.” It proceeds: “‘ Whenever 
the people gathered themselves, he defeated them, On 
the fourteenth [of Tammuz] Sippar was taken, and 
Nabuna’id fled. On the sixteenth, Ugbaru, the governor 
of Gutium, and the soldiers of Kurash, marched into the 
city without a battle. In consequence of the delay, 
Nabuna’id was taken in Babylon. Until the end of the 
month the shields of Gutium surrounded the doors of 
[the great temple] Esagil; no spear entered Esagil and 
the sanctuaries; and also no standard camein. On the 
third of Marcheshvan, Kurash held his entry into Baby- 
lon.” Many writers have spoken of two movements 
against Babylon by Cyrus; but the latest researches give 
no justification for this hypothesis. 








WHEN GOD THINKS BEST. 
BY J. E, RANKIN, LL.D, 


There’s an end to the burdens of souls unblest, 
When God thinks best! 

He will pluck every thorn from the aching breast, 

He will lay them tenderly down to rest, 

And roses shall bloom from the clay, spade-prest, 
When God thinks best! 


For that end that will come, we must watch and wait, 
Be we little or great. 
We must stand by the highway, and stand by the gate, 
For, we know not the quarter, and know not the date, 
But, if we be watching, ah, happy our fate! 
Be we little or great. 
Howard University. 





CYRUS IN THE LIGHT OF THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS OF BABYLONIA. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


Much has been written of the person of Cyrus, the 
great king of the Persians,—of his youthful and always 
victorious energy as a warrior, of his love of truth and 
justice, of his skill in dealing with the peoples he sub- 
jected to his rule, of his pronounced hatred of the coarse 
polytheism of Babylonia, and his manifest preference 
for the monotheism of the Jews. As Cyrus becomes of 
great importance for the history of the Old Testament 
through his conquest of Babylon and his liberation of 
the Jews who dwelt there in captivity, it would be un- 
fortunate if we had to depend for our notions of his rule 
entirely upon the classic authors, whose statements 
as to Oriental matters are frequently open to doubt, 
or even upon statements of the Old Testament, which 
are necessarily imperfect as an historical account. Odr 
idea of the person of this Oriental conqueror at best must 
be very one-sided, and historically inaccurate, if we had 
no other lights than these to guide us. It was therefore 
with the liveliest longing and hopefulness that scholars 
interested in the history of Cyrus turned their attention 
to the mounds which conceal the remains of Babylon 
and the inscriptions which have lain hidden there for 
centuries, 

For even apart from the especial interest which the 
Persians and their first great king possess for Bible 
students, the subject is one of the greatest interest even 
on general historical grounds. The questidn especially 
as to Cyrus’s relation to his Babylonian subjects, and 
to the last kings of the neo-Babylonian dynasty founded 
by Nabopolasser, is of greater interest than ever. Since 
the excavations in the Babylonian district have been 
undertaken in systematic fashion by English, French, 
and American explorers, the cuneiform documents, 
which have been rescued for science from the ruins 
of Babylon and of Warka (Heb., Hrech), have cast 
new light on the situation of affairs in Babylon in the 
age of Cyrus. The “warrior king of the Persians,” 
whose biography in Herodotus and Xenophon is tricked 
out with fabulous details, and bears the character of a 
romance rather than of serious history, has been brought 
within the sphere of history by his own inscriptions. 


Contract-tablets exist in great pumbers, which bear. 
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-dates of his reign, and furnish us the knowlédge we 


wished as to the religious and jural relations of the time, 
the life of officials and of private persons, the produc- 
tivity of the soil, the regulation of boundaries, their 
industry and trade, their traffic in slaves, their astro- 
nomical observations, and their mathematical calcu- 
lations.* But apart from this particular branch of 
Babylonian literature, two cuneiform documents have 
become known to us, which possess especial importarfce 
for the history of King Cyrus and therefore of the found- 
ing of the Persian empire. Both are among the collec- 
tions of the British Museum. 

1. The first of these is an inscription of four lines, 
engraved upon a brick, which was found in 1850 by 
Loftus in Warka,* the ancient Uruk. Although the 
inscription has been mutilated, yet the text as published 
very recently by Hagen,® presents no difficulty of any 
kind to the translator. It reads: “ Kdrash I am, builder 
of Esagila and Ezida,* son of Kambuzi’a, the mighty 
king.” 

2. Of greater importance is the text inscribed on a 
barrel cylinder of unburnt clay, which was found in 
1879, by the painstaking of Hormuzd Rassam, in the cen- 
tral mound of ruins in the ancient royal palace of Baby- 
lon. The inscription embraces forty-five lines, of which 
sixteen are preserved entire. The first ten lines are 
too much mutilated to permit of any connected transla- 
tion. 

These lines evidently have reference to Nabuna’id, the 
Babylonian king whom Cyrus overthrew. He it is who 
had brought upon himself the wrath of all the gods, but 
especially that of the supreme god Marduk, by carrying 
off to Babylon the images of the other gods, from “ Urand 
the other cities.” ‘‘ The daily sacrifices he abolished ;” 
that is, the king diminished the income of the principal 
temple, and therewith the privileges of the influential 
priesthood connected with it. “‘ What turned out evil to 
Babylon he did daily, and utterly ruined its inhabitants 
by his intolerable tyranny.” In consequence of the cries 
of complaint which thereupon broke out among the 
Babylonians, Marduk with all the gods deserted the city. 
But all the Babylonian temples outside the capital had 
fallen into ruins, and “‘the inhabitants of Sumer and 
Akkad were like a corpse;” wherever he turned he beheld 
nothing but cheerless desolation. Then was the heart of 
the god seized with sympathy (line 11): “ Over all the 
lands he took a view of his friends,® sought out a right- 
eous prince after his own heart, to take him by the 
hand. Kadrash, king of the city of*Anshan, he called by 
his name, and to dominion over all he made known his 
name. The country of Quti,* and the whole of the 
Ummain-Manda* he [Cyrus] subjected to himself; he 
took care in right and justice for the black-headed men ® 
whom he [Marduk] had allowed his hands to conquer. 
Marduk the great Lord saw joyfully the shielding [?] of 
his people, his beneficent doings, and his righteous heart. 
He bade him march to his city of Babylon, allowed him 
to strike into the roads to Babylon, like a friend and 
comrade marching by his side. His outspread troops, 
whose number was as unknown as the ripples of the river, 
strode in armor by his side, Without battle and fighting 
he allowed him to enter Babylon; he spared his city of 





1 Not less than three hundred and sixty-eight Babylonian inscrip- 
tions of the time of Cyrus have been published by Strassmaier in 
the seventh part of his excellent “ Babylonian Texts” (Leipzig, 
1890). These are from the collections of the British Museum. 
Others from those of the Berlin Museum have been edited and 
translated by Peiser in his ‘‘ Cuneiform Documents”’ (Berlin, 1889) 
and his ‘‘ Babylonian Contracts’’ (Berlin, 1890). A number of simi- 
lar texts are to be found in the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and will be published at an early date. 

* According to Bosanquet, with whom Rawlinson agrees in ‘‘ The 
Character and Writings of Cyrus the Great’’ (The Contemporary 
Review, January, 1880), the stone comes from Senkereh, the ancient* 
Larsa in Lower Babylonia. Compare Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archzology, I1., 148, note 1. : 

*“*Cuneiform Documents for the History of King Cyrus” in the 
Contributions to Assyriology,’’ Vol. Jl., Part 1, p. 252. The ad- 
mirable transcription, translation, and commentary, which Hagen 
gives in connection with the cuneiform inscriptions of Cyrus, and the 
Annals of King Nabana’id, are the best published thus far. Schra- 
der’s translations, too, in the ‘‘ Cuneiform Library”’ (Vol. III., Part 2, 
Pp. 120-137), are very useful. Hagen (loc. cit., pp. 206,207) has given us 
@ careful summary of the editions and translations, 

* Name of the famous temples of Babylon and Borsippa. 

6 So I translate the Assyrian words ikhit ibréshu, which have caused 
Considerable difficulty to other translators. Jbré means “friends,” 
plural of dru (compare line 15: iri). Hagen’s question, ‘‘Should 
there not be expected shina instead of shu?’’ shows that he felt the 
old interpretation of ibréshu (‘‘ He [Marduk] looked them through”’) to 
be irreconcilable with Assyrian grammar. 

* According to Friedrich Delitzsch (‘‘ Paradise,” p. 288f.), “un- 
Goubtedly identical with the upper valley of the rivers Adhem and 
Dijala. 

1? The tribes injthe north and northwest of Assyria. 


*The inhebitamts of Babylonia, as 1 interpret with Winckler 
(against £ 






Babylon distress, Nabuna’id the king, who had not 
feared him, he delivered into his hand. The entire 
population of Babylon, all Sumer and Akkad, princes 
and chiefs, cast themselves down before him and kissed 
his feet; they rejoiced in his kingly rule; their faces 
shone. They joyfully blessed: the Lord, who by his 
power awakes the dead, whose care and deliverance 
had done them all good, and they kept his name [in 
reverence }. 

“IT am Karash, king of the world, the great king, the 
mighty king, king of Babylon, king of Sumer and Akkad, 
king of the four quarters of the heavens, son of Kam- 
buzi’a, the great king, king of Anshan; grandson of 
Karash the great king, king of Anshan; descendant of 
Shishpish the great king, king of Anshan, of ancient 
royal stock, whose government Bel and Nabu love, whose 
kingly rule they desired to the joy of their heart. 

“ As I came graciously into Babylon, and established 
the seat of my rule in the palace of the princes amidst 
joy and jubilation, Marduk the great lord inclined the 
noble hearts of the inhabitants of Babylon to me, while 
I daily give heed to his veneration. 

“My widespread troops walk in Babylon in peace. 
All Sumer and Akkad, the lofty race, I did not allow 
to have their part in wretchedness. I concerned myself 
in honesty about the distress of Babylon and of all its 
cities; the inhabitants of Babylon and of Borsippa [?] I 
allowed to see [?] what their hearts desired, and their 
unseemly yoke was taken away from them. Their sighs 
I quieted, their complaints I pacified. Marduk, the great 
lord, rejoiced in my beneficent deeds, and blessed me, 
Karash the king, who feared him, and Kambuzi’a my 
own son, and my whole army, in his grace, while we in 
uprightness before him joyfully exalted his lofty god- 
head. All the kings who sit on a throne, of all regions 
under the heaven, from the upper sea [the Mediterranean ] 
to the lower sea [the Persian Gulf ], as well as the dwellers 
in tents,... the kings of the Westland who dwell in 
tents, one and all brought me their heavy tribute, and 
kissed my feet in Babylon. From... to the cities of 
Ashshur and Shishinak [that is, Susa], Agade, the land 
of Eshnunak, the cities of Zamban, Meturnu, Dirilu to 
the boundaries of the land of Qutd, the cities beyond the 
Tigris, which were founded in ancient times,—the deities 
who dwelt in them, I brought back to their places, and 
allowed them to dwell in an eternal dwelling. All their 
inhabitants I collected, and restored their dwelling- 
places. The gods of Sumer and Akkad, however, whom 
Nabuiha’id, to the wrath of the lord of the gods [Marduk], 
had brought into Babylon, I, at the command of Marduk, 
the great lord, caused to take their residence in safety 
with hearty joy in their own dwellings. May all the 
gods, whom I brought into their own cities, daily before 
Bel and Nabu pray for long life for me, interpose a 
gracious word for me, and say to Marduk, my lord, 
‘May Karash the king, who fears thee, and Kambuzi’a 
his son, their.. .’” 

The last ten lines are so mutilated as to forbid even 
an attempt at their translation. 

Although the inscription is preserved only in part, it 
furnishes details of great historical importance, and these 
are in part confirmed by the annals of Nabuna’id, which 
are of not less value. On the basis of these documents 
we reconstruct as follows the story of the fall of Babylon, 
in opposition partly to the story as told by Herodotus 
and other classical writers. 

King Nabuna’id,who reigned B.C. 555-538, had brought 
on himself the hatred of the powerful Babylonian priest- 
hood by giving too much attention to the restoration of the 
old temples of the country in Agade, Sippar, Ur, etc., and 
thereby inflicting injury on their own interests. He had 
brought together in the capital many images of the local 
deities of Babylonia,—perhaps only during the restora- 
tion of their temples, and possibly in view of an impend- 
ing Persian invasion. This probably had the effect of 
diminishing the offerings to Marduk and his priests 
through the demand it created for sacrifices to these 
lesser deities. At any rate, the king, despite all he had 
done for the fortification of his capital, and all the zeal 
with which he had restored temples decayed with age, 
and searched for their charters of foundation, had not 
managed to secure the favor of the priests. Even in the 
year 550 B.C.—when Astyages, the king of the Medo- 
Scythian tribes, fell through treachery into the hands of 
Cyrus, and his capital Ecbatana was sacked, and one 
enemy after another submitted to the young and vigorous 
king of Anshan—Nabuna’id went on with his work. 
From his seventh to his eleventh year the king did not 
even keep court in Babylon, but resided in the city of 
Téma; so that the New Year’s festival, with which was 





comnected the great procession of the gods Nabu and 


° 

Marduk through the streets of Babylon and Borsippa 
(comp. Isa, 46 : 1), had to be omitted. And even so late 
as his seventeenth year, at a time when Cyrus already 
had defeated the Babylonian army at Opis, and had 
begun his march on Babylon, Nabuna’id busied himself 
in collecting the deities into Babylon. In vain he finally 
tried to win thahelp of Bel and favor of the priests by 
taking part in the New Year’s festival, but his fate was 
already decided. Babylon was taken without battle by 
Gobryas, the governor of Gutium, and Nabuna’id was 
captured “in consequence of hisdelay.” If Cyrushad not 
entered Babylon as conqueror, the embittered Babylonians 
would have dethroned their king, as they did other kings 
before and after him. But as matters stood, they had to 
bow before the power of Cyrus, and profess to seein him 
their liberator. 

This very thought it is that finds expression in 
the inscription of Cyrus here translated. For without 
doubt its author was one of the priests of Marduk from 
Babylon, who describes the capture of Babylon and the 
last days of Nabuna’id at Cyrus’s instance, and partly 
from the conqueror’s own data. A good part of the 
praise he lavishes upon Cyrus, as the prince called by 
Marduk himself, before whom the entire population of 
Babylon fall down joyfully and with shining counte- 
nances, we may at any rate with Hagen pronounce pure - 
flattery, inspired by submission to the inevitable and a 
calculating, selfish policy. One cannot escape the im- 
pression that conqueror and conquered are each seeking 
to please and flatter the other in his own interests. For 
that Cyrus, who with clear vision contemplated the situa- 
tion in Babylon, must have felt it to be of the first im- 
portance to have the priests on his side, admits of no 
question, ‘Therefore in the references of Cyrus to “ the 
noble heart of the inhabitants of Babylon,” to “Sumer 
and Akkad, the lofty race,” we recognize skilful compli- 
ments of Cyrus to his new subjects, and the first public 
expression of the policy he intended to follow in connec- 
tion with his Babylonian province. 

For Bible students, line 12 is of especial interest, For 
as the Babylonian priest under the pressure of circum- 
stances here says, “‘ Marduk sought a righteous prince 
after his heart, whose hand he might grasp, Kdrash he 
called by name,” so Isaiah, the priest of Jehovah, gives 
utterance to the longing hopes of his enslaved people in 
the words, “‘ He [Cyrus] is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure” (Isa. 44: 28), and “Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed whose right hand I have holden, 
to subdue the nations before him.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 





HEATHEN LAWS OF MORALS. 


BY JOHN G. PATON, D.D,. 
(MISSIONARY TO THE NEWEHEBRIDES.) 


[Notr.—The Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester, sends 
the fcllowing article, with this accompanying statement: “‘Some 
of my friends, who are ministers, asserted that the heathen 
have no idea of morals at all; that they do not even know it is 
wrong to eat human flesh, to steal, to lie, to commit adultery, 
and that of the lesser sins they have no idea whatever. You 
will therefore see the far-reaching chain of Dr. Paton’s answers 
to a series of questions that I proposed tohim. It is nothing 
new ; only, coming from one who has lived most intimately 
for thirty-five years with cannibals, it is worth more than 
Herbert Spencer’s theories, and agrees with a better student 
and philosopher, even Paul of blessed memory. It agrees with 
pre-Mosaic Egyptian and Chaldean teaching, contemporaneous 
with the Old Testament.”—THE Ep1ToR.} 

1. “ Have heathen cannibals a sense of wrong con 
cerning anything? ” 

“ Yes, concerning all they would not like others to de 
to them.” 

2. “ Do they believe that there are certain things they 
ought to do, and other things they ought not to do?” 

“ Yes, even as cannibals they are so taught from in- 
fancy, by parents and others; but their code of morals 
is very imperfect, and often contradictory or obscure, 
Their worship is all propitiatory, to avoid sickness or 
punishment. They look on sickness or death as sent in 
revenge for wrong-doing.” 

8. “ Do they punish blasphemy against their gods?” 

“ They look to the gods to punish.” 

4. “Do they punish their children if they will not 
worship their gods? ” 

“ Not as heathen, for all do; but they often persecute 
young converts to Christianity, as lately on Malo and 
other islands,” 

5. “ Have they their own strict laws of morality?” 

“Yes, they had before white men’s sinful habits 
destroyed them. The husband, father, or intended, was 





bound to avenge any insult to his wife, daughter, or 
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betrothed, even to murdering the offender. If not, he 
suffered as a coward,” 

6. “ Do they punish infractions of these laws?” 

“Yes, severely on the man, seldom on the woman, 
though sometimes she also suffers,” 

7. “Do they punish adultery?” 

“ Yes, often with the death of the offander, when the 
whole village or tribe will be involved, and help the 
avenger, or despise the coward who dares not avenge 
such acts.” 

8. “ Do they punish fornication? ” 

Same answer. 

9. “ Do they believe it is wrong for others to lie to 
them?” 

“ Yes, decidedly.” 

10. “Do they punish thefts from each other?” 

** Yes, severely.” 

11. “ Do cannibals know that it is wrong to eat human 
flesh?” 

“Yes; but all killed for cannibal feasts are sacsificed 
to the gods, and bind all who eat of them to help each 
other in defensive and offensive warfare,” 





THE GRAVE ON THE PLAINS. 
BY JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL. 


The prairie sweep outstretches compassless 
And still; upon its giant bosom lie, 
Like nestlings, ancient forests that defy 

The centuries, broad-belting fields in dress 

Of harvest gold, triumphant streams which press 
Their silver ways for mile on mile to die 
Within the sea, and over all on high 

The majesty of skies that bend to bless. 


The grave is but a child’s, a tiny speck 
Upon this infinite breast; the baby pall 
And little cross at rest upon this broad 
Deep sea of plain seem some forgotten fleck ; 
Yet so the childlike soul is fain to fall 
Asleep within the boundless love of God. 


Waukesha, Wis. 





CRITICISING PRAYERS. 
BY ONE OF THE ORITICS. 


Listening to and trying to follow a public prayer re- 
cently, I found myself involuntarily giving more critical 
than prayerful attention to the words that were uttered. 
When I discovered that I was doing this, I brought my- 
self up short with a sharp stroke of conscience, and tried 
really to join in the petitions that were offered. After- 
wards I fell to wondering how far such criticism as I 
wag conscious of was justifiable, how far it was altogether 
sinfal, and how it could be prevented. My reflections 
took the following shape. 

I suppose that a large proportion of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times habitually listen to and are sup- 
posed to be led by extemporaneous prayers. And I be- 
lievethat to most of these the temptation orthe inclination 
comes more or less strongly to criticise the manner and 
the words of those who, lead them. For such, and for 
myself, I want to look at the matter, with a word for those 
who lead others in the pulpit, the prayer-meeting, the 
Sunday-school, or elsewhere. 

When we bow our heads in the attitude of prayer, and 
one voice rises to express our wants, we are in a sense 
approaching God, our Maker, as we do not at other 
times. In common with those about us, we are coming 
to our King with petitions which we greatly desire him 
to grant. This is the language of our actions. If it is 
not also the language of our hearts, which are altogether 
open to his sight, is it not a mockery andasin? But if 
our hearts are truly intent on what we are asking from 
God at this particular time, if they are really filled with 
a desire to obtain from him what he can give there will 
surely be little room for criticism of the one who is speak- 

ing for us to the King. Suppose the words are halting, 
or the voice almost inaudible, or the manner displeasing, 
or the grammar bad, or the prayer long and rambling to 
weariness,—after all, and through all, should not our 
hearts be stedfastly fixed on Him before whom we are 
bowed, and who looks within, and not without, for that 
which he can hear and answer? 

If we were gathered in company with others before an 
earthly ruler to ask for some greatly desired boon, and 
our spokesman were not to our mind, we should scarcely 
then fall to criticising him, but should rather try to con- 
vey in some other way to the ruler our intense longing 
for the favor. Would it be impossible for you, when 
words or manner of public prayer are so unacceptable to 
you that your mind seems turned adrift by the difficulty 


mental forces, and concentrate them on your own soul’s 
petitions for its needs or those of others? Not easy to 
do, perhaps; nor the best method of praying with the 
“two or three,” yet far better, it seems to me, than 
dropping the thought of real prayer for the time, and 
listening with critical ear to phrases and expressions 
which, whatever they may be to others, do not become 
the voice of your soul, 

Just here I wonder how many hearts in almost any 
gathering of people for prayer would be found really 
intent on the objects asked for of God, if by a flash every 
heart should suddenly be uncovered and its secrets re- 
vealed. Some, doubtless, would be found leavening the 
lump, but, alas! in how many of us would be seen utterly 
foolish, worldly, even sinful, thoughts dragging down 
the soul, so that neither its own wings nor those of others 
could lift it into the atmosphere of true prayer ! 

Our conclusion in this matter is, that when any one is 
leading us in prayer, our effort, made not in our own 
strength, should be to pray, even if in so doing we must 
in a measure disregard the uttered words, and let the soul 
speak straight to its Maker. 

And yet criticism will come in, Oh, if those who 
habitually, or even occasionally, assume the leadership 
of others in this most holy exercise, would only always 
bear in mind that they are doing just that! So often 
they seem to forget the real needs and desires of those 
for whom they are speaking to God, So often they ap- 
pear to feel that they are to “ make a prayer,” in a cer- 
tain, somewhat stereotyped, way, including the wants of 
the world, bringing in statements of truth and prophecies 
of glory, informing the Master concerning the events of 
the day and the condition of his kingdom; and all the 
while there is that great, or little, company of hungry 
souls whose wants and wishes they are supposed to be 
presenting to God, being simply the mouthpiece. Why 
does not the leader speak for the people to God? 

I have heard—have not you?—one lead a multitude 
of children in prayer, and not utter one petition that 
they could really make their own until the blessed Lord’s 
Prayer was reached at the end; and I have thanked God 
for those sweet, simple words with such untold meaning 
wrapped up in them. 

I have heard—have not you ?—a Sunday-school super- 
intendent close the day’s exercises with a long, wearying 
prayer, the school standing, boys fidgeting, girls rustling, 
while he went over the lesson in his prayer, besides re- 
membering many objects and interests connected with 
the church and community, And I have thought—have 
not you?—how much more telling would have been a 
few simple petitions for a blessing upon the restless chil- 
dren and the faithful teachers, not giving them time to 
grow weary and wish the prayer would end. 

If only every one who rises to lead others in prayer 
would just hold on to the thought that he is speaking 
for them to God,—that what they want and need he is 
to ask for, whatever of penitence or gratitude they would 
offer he is to express,—I do believe we should be more 
truly led in prayer, and our disposition to criticise would 
have less encburagement. 

Philadelphia, 





FAVORITES. 
BY AGNES J, BEARD. 


A few weeks ago one of my boys absented himself 
from the class on Sunday morning. I saw him during 
the week, but could get no satisfactory reason from him 
why he was not there. Another Sunday came around, 
and again his place was empty. I was troubled, and 
asked one of the other boys who, I knew, was an intimate 
friend of his, if he knew any reason why he did not 
come, but he said he did not. 

One evening I was coming up street, and I saw 
Charley standing in front of a building. I touched him 
on the arm, and said, “ Charley, come with me, please ; 
I have something to say to you.” Half reluctlently he 
complied with my request. 

I said, “ Why is it that you-do not come to Sunday- 
school?” Fora moment he hesitated,and then burst out: 

“ Because you have your favorites, and I am not one 
of them,” 

If a flash of lightning had illumined the winter night 
I should not have been more surprised. Favorites! Yea, 
I had; but every one of them was that. 

He went on to tell me why he thought so,—because I 
listened so carefully to one that did more talking than 
the rest, and I always gave an extra greeting to another 
who only came occasionally. I admitted that, but 
hastened to assure him that I would listen only too 





of following. it, to gather together (by an effort) your 


express their opinions as that one did, and, if my greet-, 
ing had a little more warmth in it, I only had a chance 
to give it at rare intervals. 

After our talk, I thought over my boys one by one, 
tried to be as honest with myself as I could, and found I 
loved them with the same degree of yearning over their 
spiritual and temporal welfare, no matter what their 
differepce of character or disposition may be, or their 
mdnaer of treating me. It came to me then, in a faint 
sense, surely this must be the love wherewith the Father 
loves us, In our wayward moods we think he must 
have his favorites, because he listens to some and smiles 
graciously on them, and we grow envious at the good of 
our neighbor, while all the time his love is flowing in 
an unbroken stream toward us, For that reason we miss 
so many blessings, for, like Charley, we keep ourselves 
out of the way of them, 

Thus we grieve the great loving heart o the Master, 
as my own heart was grieved, by our mistakes and lack 
of faith. 

McHwensville, Pa, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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CHILD-FAITH. 
BY JANE TYNDALE. 


Once when I went away from home, 
Stern duty’s call obeying, 

And press of cares for several days 
My homeward steps delaying,— 

On my return I sat me down 
In that home’s sweet retreat, 

When to my knee my little child 
Climbed up, and took her seat, 

So used was she to sitting there 
She felt it was her own,— 

Her seat of state,—and seemed content 
As queen upon her throne. 

I spake no word, but waited till 
Her eyes looked up to me,— 

Her eyes expressing love, and joy, 
And great expectancy. 

She said, “ Papa, where have you been?” 
And, tell, what did you see?” 

Then settled more complacently 
Upon my passive knee. 

I told her I had traveled far, 
Passed many fields of green, 

With flowers scattered here and there, 
And many things had seen. 

Said I, “ I came up to a house, 
And stopped, and rang the bell, 

The door was opened by a maid 
Whose name I cannot tell. 

A little child came toddling up 
With eagerness to see, 

But, as I was a stranger there, 
She was afraid of me.” 

My little daughter’s face then changed ; 
I watched it carefully. 

A look of pity, great surprise, 
Of strangest mystery. 

Each passing moment to her face 
Brought greater wonder far, 

As, looking up to me, she said, 
“ Afraid of my papa?” 

As if all children ought to know 
How he could banish fear, 

And nought save love and trust be felt 
When her papa was near. 

Such childlike faith is beautiful, 
That young and old can show, 

The trust we have in human hearts 
Makes all things bright below. 

And if we have this childlike faith 
In Christ, all things above 

Are bright, and free from human fears, 
Where reigns his perfect love, 

Philadelphia. 





CHUNKI-IK-ANUMPOLO. 
A TRUE SKETCH, 
BY BELLE P. DRURY. 


Chunki is a little Indian boy about seven years old. 
He is deaf and dumb. He was forsaken by his parents 
when he was a baby, it is thought, on account of this 
affliction. There isa promise in the Bible to the effect that 
when thy father and mother forsake thee, then the Lord 
will take thee up. This is a true promise, but human 
instrumentalities are always used in its fulfilment. The 
forlorn baby was taken by a poor old aunt, who cared 
for him in a meager way till he was six years old. 

The outlook for Chunki was very dark. But it chanced 





gladly to any and all of the others, if they would only 


—“ Eternal God that chance did guide”—that a kind 






















































































































































































































































































gentleman came among the Indians, and began reading 
the Bible to them on Sundays. The old aunt came with 
the rest, leading the dumb boy. He was the only case 
of the kind the Indians had ever seen, so they said: 

“He has a mouth; why does he not talk? He has 
ears; why does he not hear?” And they looked on him 
half in anger and half in fear. 

The missionary noticed the brown, pathetic face of 
the child, and the large, questioning black eyes, and 
thought: “ Poor little fellow! He has no one to really 
sympathize with him in his sad affliction, and to help 
him. He will grow up without knowing that there is a 
God. He will never read the Bible, or learn even his 
own name,”—which, in the significant language of the 
Indians, means “‘ One who cannot talk.” 

The good man went his way; but he could not forget 
Chunki. He knew the other Indians, in good mission 
schools, could be taught many things, but for the afflicted 
child there was no hope among his own people. 

Now it chanced—Providence had something to do with 
this also—that once when he was on a visit to the states, 
his entertainer had taken him to visit a celebrated deaf- 
and-dumb institution. He had been much impressed 
by the progress these “children of silence” had made. 
No longer was instruction confined to the sign language, 
but the almost miraculous work had been done of teach- 
ing the dumb to speak. Aural work had been practised 
to some extent, and pupils with a slight degree of hear- 
ing had learned to distinguish sounds. One boy had 
thrown down his instrument, and, dancing about in an 
ecstasy of joy, had declared in signs: “Birds talk! I 
hear birds talk!” Forever liberated by the glad notes 
of the merry songster, the lad was no longer a denizen 
of the silent world! 

As the gentleman recollected all this, and thought of 
the sad life of the little Indian, he determined to see if 
he could not get the lady whom he had visited, and who 
lived near the institution, to take the child to raise, and 
to give him the benefit of an education suited to his 
needs. He wrote to her, and waited anxiously for a re- 
sponse. Finally the reply came. 

“ My friends and neighbors say,” she wrote, “ that it 
would be bad enough for one to undertake to raise an 
Indian child, but to take one who is also deaf and dumb, 
—why, surely I cannot be in earnest to think of it! But 
I am in earnest, and you may bring the boy to me.” 

The old aunt was glad to give the child up, to be sent 
where he might, perhaps, learn to talk; and, at any rate, 
where he would be far better care@ for than with herself. 
His hair had never been cut, so it hung long about his 
shoulders. He wore only a shirt, and had never had a 
suit of clothes or a pair of shoes and stockings on in all 
his life. 

When his hair was cut, and he had been bathed and 
dressed in a blue suit, with brass buttons, and a blue 
cap, he was as proud a little fellow as one could wish to 
see. He walked very awkwardly at first, on account of 
his shoes. Then came a long ride on the cars, where 
everything was so wonderful to him that he looked as 
amazed as it is possible for an Indian to look. 

Whenever he saw any person he was afraid of, he 
would pretend to draw a bow and arrow in self-defense. 
He was very cautious regarding everything in the 
strange, new world about him, 

When the two travelers stopped at a hotel to stay all 
night, his companion tried to undress Chunki. But 
he fought for his clothes with all his little might, and 
began to cry with a sound like as of some wounded wild 
creature of the forest,—a pitiful, pleading wail. So the 
clothes were allowed to remain, as he could not be made 
to understand that he would have them again in the 
morning. 

He could not be persuaded to get into bed, as he had 
never slept in one; so he rolled himself up in a rug, and 
slept on the floor. 

After he reached the place which was to be his future 
home, it was not until the second night that the lady 
could get his clothes off; but at last it was done while he 
slept. When he found he was to have them again in the 
morning, he suffered himself to be undressed ; but always 
put his suit under his head, as if he feared he might lose it. 

On no account, for several weeks, could he be induced 
to sleep ina bed; but by putting him in bed after he 
was asleep, this part of his education was at last accom- 
plished, but not until he had thrown himself out of bed, 
on awakening, several times. 

The boy seemed naturally reverential. Nobody bowed 
lower than he when grace was said at meals. One morn- 
ing he came down stairs late. Every one had left the 
table except & little four-year-old visitor, the grandson 


this was a surprise, as he was a very hearty eater. At 
last he made the little white boy understand that he 
wanted a blessing asked. This the little “ four-year- 
old” proceeded to do, And then Chunki ate his break- 
fast with great relish. 

He seemed to venerate the piano. He loved to stand 
near enough to it to feel the vibrations when any one 
was playing; and yet he would not touch it? One day 
a visitor in the house heard a peculiar noise in the par- 
lor. She went quietly to the door, and saw Chunki 
standing before the piano, at some little distance. He 
was bowing to it, turning around and making various 
gestures, saluting it with curious little noises, and all 
the time with a very serious, earnest look on his little 
brown face. The lady said itseemed to her as if he was 
trying to go through with some kind of religious or other 
ceremony, of which he had a dim recollection. He took 
refuge under a tree one day when it was raining, and 
acted in much the same way, looking up at the sky and 
falling rain as if he held them in veneration. 

In personal appearance, Chunki has small hands and 
feet, a smooth, velvety skin, very black hair and eyes, 
and an exceedingly big mouth. The first time he ate 
ice-cream he took a large spoonful, then dropped the 
spoon and opened his mouth to the widest extent. When 
he noticed that all the others went on eating the cream, 
he picked up his spoon, filled it, and sat blowing it. He 
evidently thought he had been burned. 

It was considered desirable to have his picture taken, 
in order to send one to the old aunt who had shared her 
hut with him and befriended him when no one else 
would do so. He was very much afraid of the camera, 
and hid in a corner, but, attracted at last by a canary, 
he assumed a most natural graceful posture, with cap 
in hand and expectant face. 

One day he was out-doors, playing with the little boy. 
An observer heard a wild scream, and saw Chunki seize 
the baby and drag him away from the grass-plot where 
they had been playing. On examination, it was found 
that a large snake was coiled ready for a spring upon the 
children. Not every white child, possessed of all its senses, 
would have acted in so brave and self-forgetful a manner. 

Orleans, Iii. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


PRIMARY SCHOLARS USING THE 
LIBRARY. 


Those who think that “the Sunday-school library is 
out of date” would be especially amused at the sugges- 
tion to “inflict” the primary department with it, The 
idea of little children, who have not learned to read, 
being sent home laden with volumes illustrated with a 
few wretched pictures from woodcuts made two genera- 
tions ago! 

But assuming that all that is past; that it is possible 
to-day to select a fairly sensible Sunday-school library 
of well-printed and well-illustrated children’s books; 
that the average quality was never so high, and is still 
rising; that not only is more literary skill shown, but 
also there is growing wisdom in the putting of Christ 
before the child-heart; and assuming it to be a fact that 
most superintendents and Sunday-school workers are 
more favorable to the carefully selected and conducted 
Sunday-school library than a decade ago,—there still 
remains a variety of practical questions. 

Not the least interesting of these is regarding the use 
of a Sunday-school library by the primary scholars,— 
and, if practicable, should they have their own distinct 
library and librarian, or share with all the rest? The 
experience of two successful primary teachers, Mr. 
Israel P. Black of Philadelphia and Mrs, Julia M. 
Terhune of Brooklyn, are quite to the point. 

Mr. Black says that he has never attempted to give 
out library books in his class of three hundred, “ for the 
main reason that it is too large to have the trouble at- 
tending the selecting of proper books, as well as the great 
trouble on Sunday of satisfying so many little ones.” 
Instead of this, he gives selected Sunday-school papers 
or periodicals. There are three grades, the older chil- 
dren receiving the “ Forward,” a little magazine pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Board at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Black’s class being in the Oxford Presbyterian Sunday- 
school. But he is of the opinion that in a smaller pri- 
mary class, of a hundred or less, the Sunday-school 
library “ could be made to work to advantage.” 

If the primary children take home papers which they 
cannot read, and that must be read to them, why not 





of a minister. Chunki refused to eat his breakfast; and 


ber of a primary class in a little suburban Sunday-school, 

brought home, the other day, a little red{book, somewhat 

worn, It was all on a little scale except the boy’s satis- 

faction, which was very great, The tiny book was more 

than his; it was hisschool’s, It connected him with the 

school ; it was the evidence of his rights and his good 

credit. He could borrow and he could return what was 

not his own. This sense of being a factor in larger 

schemes was more than the ownership of a four-page 

“Sunbeam,” dear as that paper was to his heart. Now, 

supposing the little red book to be a natural child’s 
story, sweet with Christ in it,—and why may there not 
be hundreds of that sort, simple and brief?—and sup- 

posing it listened to with a peculiar eagerness as “my 
Sunday-school book,” may it not easily affect a four- 
year-old’s destiny? The reality of child Christianity is 
something we no longer doubt. 

Mrs. Terhune believes in this use of the Sunday-school 
library by the primary scholars. To her mind “ the ad- 
vantages far outweigh the disadvantages.” In her ex- 
perience in the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Brooklyn “the first great difficulty is in the selection 
of suitable books,—there are so few well written, and of 
a convenient length and size, for little children, They 
are too often either ‘goody-goody’ or silly, and so poor 
in manner and matter as to be of little real helpfulness.” 
Great care must therefore be taken either in selecting 
books for the library, or, if it is poor, from the library. 
“ Primary classes, as a rule, do not have catalogues. The 
children are’ considered too young to use them, though, 
if there were such, the cards might be filled up at home, "| 
thus greatly facilitating the work of the librarians. In 
my class, these select the books, charging each in a record- 
book,—thus preventing loss, as no child can have another 
till the last has been returned; and aiding selection, as 
it is thus easy to see what each child has had previously.” 

And another difficulty that Mrs. Terhune finds is in 
the distribution. “This,” she says, “is too often the 
cause of confusion, The teacher, knowing the namé*’: 
and face of every scholar, can give the books out with 
little trouble, but the librarians cannot be expected to be 
thus familiar with a large class, There seems to be no 
better way than to call the child’s name from the card in 
the selected book, and have him raise his hand,” 

But the advantages of the library for primary scholars, 
she says, are several, “It helps the children to keep the 
Sabbath holy. In the class we teach them not to play 
on God’s day ; but we need not expect them to obey our 
teachings unless we help them by giving them something 
which is better than play to fill the time. Moreover, as 
many of the children are too young to read, parents, or 
older brothers or sisters, must read the books to them, 
and thus literature of an elevating character is brought 
to the notice of others besides the little ones. This 
seems to me a very important use of the library. While 
in some homes there is an abundance of suitable Sunday 
reading, in the majority there is very little. Often there 
is a hunger for something to read which is not satisfied 
by a Sunday newspaper, and which a simple little book 
can better supply. A small boy was recently asked by 
his teacher what his book was about. He answered, ‘I 
have not read it yet; my father took it with him on his 
tugboat, and has not finished it.’ As the father was a 
very dissipated man, this reply showed the teacher her 
opportunity to send a message to him through the books 
which the child carried home. And if the right kind of 
books could be found, another advantage would be in 
forming the child’s literary taste, and awakening an in- 
terest in history and science, in the habits of birds and 
animals, and in a knowledge of useful though common 
things.” 

In the selection of a separate library for the primary 
department, the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday-school, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Mr, John G. Jennings, Jr., superinten- 
dent, has withdrawn al] suitable juvenile books from the 
main library, and placed them by themselves in the in- 
fant room, in care of a special librarian. To this primary 
library additions are frequently made. Other schools 
have the same custom. A Brooklyn school has tried an 
experiment recently “ with signa! success.” The parents 
of each scholar were asked to send a contribution of at 
least one book, not necessarily new, to form a library, or 
a gift of money to buy a book. The books were used a 
year, then given away, and a new contribution of books 
was sentin. This might be a practicable plan wherever 
the children come from homes in which there is an abun- 
dance of good reading. The parents of such children 
know what is good, and what to circulate among other 
children. It becomes a “ profit-sharing concern,” @ 
mutual circulating library, and stimulates a generous 





books as well? A boy less than four years old, a mem- 








spirit, with any other advantages. 
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6, January 29.—The Spirit of the LOTd,............cccccecceseerereenenee Zech. 4: 1-10 
6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple........... Ezra 6 : 14-22 
7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. «MNWeh, 1; 1-11 
8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall..............:ccceccserseeeeeeeeee Neh. 4: 9-21 
* 9, February 26.—Reading the Law .Neh.8 : 1-12 
10, March 6.—Keeping the Sabbath n...................csceeceesodincnsen Neh. 13 : 15-22 
11, March 12,—Esther Before the King.. .»Misther 4 : 10-17; 6:18 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitions..,..........cccccocsesserseeeeeeerees Prov. 23 : 15-23 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.} 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity..........c0000--r000 «Ezra 1: 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple..... 
J y 6.—E aging the People.. 
4. January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest....... 

















18% March 2%6.—Beview. 





QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue AMERICAN InstTITUTE oF SacRED LITERATURE. 


(Norz.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in June, 1898. Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
institute.) 





STUDY VI—A HALF-CENTURY OF DEVELOP- 

MENT.—ISRAEL AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
Ezra 4:6. The Book of Esther. 

I. Tae Cuassrriep Facts. 

(An almost unrecorded interval occurs between chapters 
6 and 7 of the Book of Ezra, from the sixth year of Darius 
616. B.C. (Ezra 6:15) to the sixth year of Artaxerxes, 460 
B.C. (Ezra 7 : 7 compared with vs. 9, 10, 28 5); this included 
the reign of Xerxes or Ahasuerus, 486-465 B.C,) 

A continuance of Samaritan opposition, probably early in 
the reign of Xerxes (Ezra 4: 6); Zerubbabel no longer men- 
tioned, the people are under oppressive foreign governors 
(Neh. 5 : 15) ; they suffer the evils of Asiatic despotism (Neb. 
9 : 36, 837); the priests, Levites, and many of the princes and 
rulers, seek foreign wives (comp. Ezra 9 : 1, 2; 10: 3), in 
deliberate reversal of the former policy of exclusiveness; a 
general state of religious laxity ensued (comp. Ezra 7 : 10, 
14, 25, 26). 

The Book of Esther : The great feast of Ahasuerus, Vashti’s 
rejection (Esther 1: 1-22); Esther chosen queen (2: 1-23) ; 
Haman plots to destroy Mordecai and his race, and secures a 
decree (3 : 1-15); Mordecai, through Esther, plans to defeat 
Haman’s project (4: 1 to 5:14); Haman’s downfall (6: 1 to 
7:10); Mordecai exalted and a counteracting decree given 
(8 : 1-17); the nation’s triumph and its commemoration 
(9:1 to 10: 8). 

II. Sveerstep ToPtcs. 

1. The Unrecorded Interval. (1.) Gathering up the facts 
noted above, estimate the general character of the develop- 
ment which went on at Jerusalem during this period. Was 
it an advance or a retrogression? What did Ezra think? 
(Ezra 9:3.) (2.) What impressions would we gain from the 
Book of Esther and from any other sources (for example, 
Dan. 6; 2,3; Neh. 1: 11 5) in regard to the public influence 
of the Jewish nation abroad? (3.) Notice in Persia a new 
Jewish festival originated, and o great deliverance of the 
nation. (4.) During all these years were occurring the famous 
Egyptian and Grecian campaigns of Darius and Xerxes. 

2. The Book of Esther. (1.) Throws no light on Judea or 
the religious history of the Jews. Refers one hundred and 
eighty-seven times to Ahasuerus, not once to God, or Jerusa- 
lem, or Judea, (2.) Its contents: Recounts a signal national 
triumph ; magnifies the influence and importance of the Jews. 
Note this in detail throughout the book (comp. Driver, 
“ Introduction,” p. 454). (3.) Its purpose: Compare Esther 
9 : 17-32, and note that it accounts for the popular feast of 
Purim, and shows why it should be observed. Incidentally 
it stimulated Jewish patriotism and pride, likewise gratitude 
for the remarkable deliverance. (4.) Its value: Does its lack 
of religious data invalidate its religious character? If not, 
in what way does the book contribute to revealed religion ? 

3. Israel Abroad. (1.) Note reasons why the very distance 
of the Israel] abroad from Jerusalem and the temple caused 
them to retain and develop their spirituality. (2.) Estimate 
the literary activity of the exile. What portions of the Old 
Testament were probably written then? (3.) Note the natu- 
ral increase in respect and love for the prophetic and Mosaic 
books, and the development of the order of scribes as copyists, 
commentators, and teachers. (4.) Consider how the greater 
Israel abroad was thus fitted to reform the Israel of Judea. 
IIT. OpsERvaTions. 


this period. Its content swould certainly fit the period of 
Xerxes, and may be another source of information about 
Judea at that time, The question of date is uncertain, For 
a candid discussion, see Driver, “ Introduction,” pp. 290, 291. 
2. Noting such passages as Esther 3 : 6, 8,13; 9:2; Acts 
2: 9-11, etc., we see that the Israel abroad was far more nu- 
merous, and hence influential, than the Israel of Judea. Jews 
took advantage of commercial openings everywhere. 


IV. ReFeRences ror FwrtHer READING or Stupy. 
For Reading. On the Israel Abroad, Stanley (III., 101-103), 
Hunter (L., 265-280), Smith’s Bible Dictionary, “Scribe,” 
“ Captivity.” 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VI, FEBRUARY 6, 1898. 
Dedicating the Temple. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Ezra 6 : 14-22, Memory verses: 21, 22.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


14 And the elders of the Jews | 14 And the eldezs of the Jews 
builded, and they prospered builded and prospered, through 
through the prophesying of Hig’- the prophesying of Haggai the 
ga-i the prophet and Zéch-a-ri’‘ah prophet and Zechariah the 
the son of Id’do. And they son of Iddo. And they builded 
builded, and finished i, accord- and finished it, according to 
ing to the commandment of the the commandment of the God 
God of Is’ra-el, and according to of Israel, and according to the 
the commandment of Cy’rus, and decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
Da-ri’us, and Ar-tax-erx’és king and Artaxerxes king of Persia. 
of Per’si-a. 15 And this house was finished 

15 And this house was finished on the third day of the month 
on the third day of the month Adar, which was in the sixth 
A’dar, which was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the 
year of the reign of Da-ri’us the | 16 king. And the children of Is- 
king. rael, the priests and the Le- 

16 § And the children of Is’ra- vites, and the rest of the chil- 
el, the priests, and the Lé’vites, dren of the captivity, kept the 
and the rest of the children of the dedication of this house of 
captivity, kept the dedication of | 17 God with joy. And they offer- 
this house of God with joy, ed at the dedication of this 

17 And offered at the dedication house of God an hundred 
of this house of God a hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, 
bullocks, two hundred rams, four four hundred lambs; and for 
hundred lambs ; and for a sin of- a sin offering for all Israel, 
fering for all Is’ra-el, twelve he twelve he-goats, according to 
goats, according to the number the number of the tribes of Isra- 
of the tribes of Is’ra-el, 18 el. And they set the priests in 

18 And they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites 
their divisions, and the Lé’vites in their courses, for the service 
in their courses, for the service of of God, which is at Jerusalem; 
God, which is at Je-ru’sa-lém ; as as it is written in the book of 
it is written in the book of M6’ses. Moses. 

19 And the children of the cap- | 19 And the children of the cap- 
tivity kept the passover upon the tivity kept the passover upon 
fourteenth day of the first month. the fourteenth day of the first 

20 For the priests and the Lé-|20 month. For the priests and 
vites were purified together, all the Levites had purified them- 
of them were pure, and killed selves ' together ; all of them 
the passover for all the children were pure: and they killed 
of the captivity, and for their the passover for all the chil- 
brethren the priests, and for dren of the captivity, and for 
themselves. their brethren the priests, and 

21 And the children of Is’ra-el, | 21 for themselves. And the chil- 
which were come again out of dren of Israel, which were 
captivity, and all such as had come again out of the cap- 
separated themselves unto them tivity, and all such as had 
from the filthiness of the heathen separated themselves unto 
of the land, to seek the Logp God them from the filthiness of the 
of Is’ra-el, did eat, heathen of the land, to seek 

22 And kept the feast of un- the Lorn, the God of Israel, did 
leavened bread seven days with | 22 eat, and kept the feast of un- 
joy : for the Lorp had made them leavened bread seven days 
joyful, and turned the heart of with joy: for the Lorp had 
the king of As-syr’i-a unto them, made them joyful, and had 
to strengthen their hands in the turned the heart of the king of 
work of the house of God, the God Assyria unto them, to strength- 








of Is’‘ra-el. en their hands in the work of 
the house of God, the God of 
Israel. 
1 Heb. az one. 
The American Revisers would Substitute “a” for “an” before the 


word “ hundred ” in verse 17, and “ Jehovah" for “the Logp” through- 
Qut. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 5 : 20. 


Lesson Topic: The Divine Service Recommenced. 


1. The Temple Rededicated, vs. 14-17. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Priesthood Reorganized, v. 18. 
3. The Passover Reobserved, vs. 18-22. 


Goipen Text: I was glad when they said unto me, Let us 
go into the house of the Lord.—Psa. 122 : 1. 


Datty Home REaprves: 


M@.—Ezra6:14-22. Dedicatihg the temple. 
T.—Ezra 4: 1-24. Opposition to the builders. 
W.—Ezra5:1-17. Energy and resistance. 
T.—Ezra 6: 1-13. The work favored. 
f,—Exod. 12 : 1-20. The passover. 

$.—1 Kings 8 : 54-66. Solomon's offerings. 





1. Br many scholars the prophecy of Joel is attributed to 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE TEMPLE REDEDICATED, 

|. Finishing the Work : 

They builded and finished it pee . 

So Moses finished the work (Exod. 4 

So he built the house, and fin tnished it Kings ¢: 9 

The hands of Zerubbabel .. , shall also it doch, 4:9). 

Il. Dedicating the House : 

Kept the dedication of this house of God with joy (16). 

This was the coeeeen o of the altar (Num. 7 : 84). 

So cated the house of the Lord (i ae 8 : 68), 

I build an a - to dedicate it to him (2 Chron. 2: 4), 

lll. Presenting the Offerings g 

And they offered at the dedication of this house of God (17). 
The Ay ga and all the people offered sacrifice before the Lord (2 Chron. 


4). 
an this was a burnt offering unto the Lord (Ezra 8 : 35).* 
They shall offer unto the Lord offerings in righteousness (Mal. 3 : 3). 


Il, THE PRIESTHOOD REORGANIZED, 
1. The Priests Set In Order : 
They set the priests in their divisions (18). 
The courses of the sons of Aaron were these (1 Chron 1). 
This was the ordering of them in their service (1 Chron, ba’: 19). 
Mpenqeates Go guiersetes. «in the order of his course (Luke ' 
: 8). 
il. The Levites Set In Order 
They set .. . the Levites in their courses (18). 


David divided them into courses (1 Chron. 23 : 6). 
He appointed... the Levites to their charges @. Chron. 8 : FE a 
He set the Levites in the house of the Lord (2 Chron. 29 : 


Ill, THE PASSOVER REOBSERVED, 

1. On the Proper Date: 

Upon the fourteenth day of the first month (19). 
bi Am by 4 it up until the fourteenth day of the same month 

xod 

, a4 drt month, on the fourteenth day,... isthe... passovef 
Keep the passover in its appointed season (Num. 9 : 2). 
li. With the Proper Purification : 

The priests and the Levites had purified themselves (20). 
The Levites purified themselves from sin (Num. 8 : 21). 
Ye Levites; now sanctify yourselves (2 Chron. 29 : 5). 


The Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify themselves 
(2 Chron. 29 : 84). 


ill, With the Proper Sacrifice: 

And they killed the passover (20). 
Take you lambs... and kill the passover (Exod. 12 : 21), 
Sacrifice the passover . . of the doe k and the nerd (Deut. 16 : 2). 
Our passover also hath been sacrificed, even Christ (1 Cor. 5 : 7). 
IV. With the Proper Participants ; 

The children of Israel . . . did eat (21). 


To be much observed of all the children of ae (Exod. 12 : 42). 
There shall no alien eat thereof (Exod. 12: 
I keep the passover at thy house with my disetples (Matt. 26 : 18). 


V. For the Proper Poriod: 
Kept the feast of wnleavened bread seven days (22). 


Seven days shall ye eat we bread rE" 12 : 15). 
a children of Israel... kept the feast... seven days (2 Chron, 


21). 
We sailed away ... after the days of unleayened bread (Acts 20 : 6), 
Vi. With a Blessed Reestt: : 
The Lord had made them joyful (22). 


Kept the feast. .. with great gladness (2 Chron. 30 : 21). 
And there was very great gladness (Neh. 8 : 17). 
There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 


Verse 14.—‘ The elders of the Jews builded and prospered.” (1) 
Their undertaking; (2) Their aids; (3) Their progress; (4) Their 


achievements. 
erse 16.—"' The children of Israel... kept the dedication. 
with joy.”” (1) The occasion ; (2) The celebrants ; (3) The jubilation, 
Verse 17.—‘‘ And they offered at the dedication.” (1) The coms 
. and the Levites, ... for the 


pleted temple ; (2) The superadded offerings. 
(1) A noble end ; (2) "A careful reparation. 


Verse 18.—* They set the priests, . 
service of God.’ 

Verse 20.—* All of them were pure. " (1) Purification demanded ; 
(2) sooey pee 2p secured. 

Verse 2).—*‘ All such as had separated themselves. 
Lora. . did eat.” (1) Separation from defilement ; (2) 
to God ; (3) Separation for service. 

Verse 22.—“ The Lord had made them joyful.”’ (1) A gracious act ; 
' A grand result.—(1) Subjects of God’s grace; (2) Sharers of God’ 8 


. to seek the 
Separation 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


MEMORABLE CELEBRATIONS OF THE PASSOVER, 


On leaving Egypt (Exod. 12 : 21-28, 28-30). 

In the wilderness (Num. 9 : 1-5). 

On entering Canaan (Josh. 5 : 10, 11). 

Under King Hezekiah (2 Chron. 80 : 1-5, 15, 26). 
Under King Josiah (2 Kings 28 : 21-23), 

After the captivity (Ezra 6 : 19-22), 

In Christ’s last hours (Luke 22 : 7-18), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


InTERVENING Events.—While Haggai and Zechariah 
were prophesying, Tattenai, the Persian governor, wrote to 
Darius, stating the facts respecting the rebuilding of the 
temple, and the claim of the Jews about the decree of Cyrus; 
This decree was found on record at Ecbatana, a royal city of 
Media; and, in accordance with its purport, Darius sent a 
letter, commanding the adversaries to desist, and Tattenai 
and others to further the work. The result was the speedy 
completion of the temple. 

Piace.—Jerusalem, in the rebuilt temple. 

Trwe.—The temple was finished in the sixth year of 
Darins, the last month (Adar, corresponding with February 
or March); the passover was kept in the latter half of the 
next month, answering to our March or April. The former 
event belongs to B.C. 516, the latter to B.C. 515, though 
some advocate a date one year earlier. (The feast of dedica- 
tion mentioned in John 10: 22, did not commemorate the 
dedication of the second temple, but its cleansing, long after, 
im the time of the Maccabees.) 





$.—Heb. 10 : 1-22. The greatest offering. 


Pensons.—The elders of the Jews, the prophets Haggai 
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and Zechariah; the priests and Levites, with the rest of the 
returned people. The Persian kings, Cyrus, Darius, and 
Artaxerxes, are named; but the last is probably the king in 
whose reign Ezra and Nehemiah came up from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. 

Incrpents.—A description of the progress of the work of 
building, encouraged by the prophets; the completion of the 
temple; the dedication of it, with an account of the numerous 
offerings; the arrangement of the Levites and priests for the 
regular service; the keeping of the passover at the appointed 
time; the purification of the Levites and of the entire body 
of the returned people ; the joy of all in view of the favor of 
the king, which had resulted in the completion of the house 
of the God of Israel. 

Hisroricau Serrine.—The completion of the temple by 
the Jews, and the invasion of Greece by Darius (in B.C, 490), 
though so dissimilar, are the two most important events in 
the reign of that king, if history is rightly estimated. The 
former seems insignificant in comparison with the latter, but 
they are closely related. By the one the true religion was 
conserved for all the nations; the other formed an essential 
part of the preparation of the nations for the true religion, 
by showing that mere bulk and numbers are not the elements 
which control the world’s history. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


Literary Character of the Passage.—It consists of three parts, 
—verses 14and 15, 16-18, and 19-22. The first part describes the 
progress and completion of the temple; the second part, its 
dedication; and the third part, the keeping of the passover, 
a few weeks later. The first two parts are in Aramaic. With 
them closes the Aramaic document which began at Ezra 4 : 8 
(see lesson on Ezra l: 1-11). The third part is in Hebrew, 
and with it the first part of Ezra closes. The following 
chapter begins a new narrative, dealing with events that open 
fifty-seven years later. 

The Completing of the Temple—The date is given in verse 
15 as the third day of the twelfth month of the sixth year of 
Darius; that is, the last month (unless there was an inter- 
calary month) before the spring equinox of B.C. 515. The 
time covered by the brief statement in these two verses is 
that from the publishing of the decree of Darius to the 
above date. It wasa little over four years, assuming that 
the decree was published soon after the visions of Zechariah, 
two of which formed our last two lessons. Through the 
third prophecy of Zechariah, dated in October of 518 B.C. 
(Zech. 7 : 1 sqq-), we catch a brief but significant glimpse of 
the state of things during these four years. For seventy 
years, from the time of the destructiog of Solomon’s Temple, 
the Jews had been observing periodical fasts. Some of them 
now made formal inquiry whether they should continue the 
practice, and received the reply: “The fast of the fourth 
[month] and the fast of the fifth and the fast of the seventh 
and the fast of the tenth shall be to the house of Judah joy 
and gladness and cheerful set feasts” (Zech. 8: 19; comp. 
7: 8,5). There was a buoyant feeling among the Jews, con- 
trasting with the tone that had existed for two generations, 
and especially in contrast with the depression that had 
reigned two years earlier. Compare Zechariah 8: 9-15, for 
example, with Haggai. 

Verse 14.—The prophesying.—Here, as in Ezra 5: 1, much is 
made of the influence of these two prophets. Their work was 
not confined to the uttering of the few hundred words of 
prophecy which we now have from them, but they were busy 
day by day, pushing forward the enterprise.—According to: 
The preposition means “from.” The idea is that the com- 
pleting of the temple was the result of these decrees, rather 
than that it was effected in obedience to them.— The com- 
mandment: The word is the sante with that in the next clause, 
save for a variant pronunciation. It would be better to 
translate by “decree” in both places. The word carries with 
it the idea of a sovereign’s decision, officially expressed. The 
writer's meaning is not that one cause of the success was 
God’s command given to the Jews through the prophets, 
while another cause was the official decree of the Persian 
kings. He thinks of God’s decree as including and subordi- 
nating that of the kings.—Artazerzes: Is this pseudo-Smerdis, 
asin Ezra4: 7 sqqg.? Or is it Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
Artaxerxes of the next chapter? In proof of its being the 
later Artaxerxes, we are told that it cannot be the earlier 
because he opposed the building of the temple. This argu- 
ment would be good, if the statement were that the building 
was finished in obedience to the decrees of the kings men- 
tioned; but the statement is, as we have seen, that the temple 
was finished as the result of their decrees, and, surely, the 
action taken by the king of Ezra 4: 7, was one of the ante- 
cedents to this result, and may have been a very important 
antecedent. It follows that this argument has no weight. It 
is further said that the Artaxerxes here is a later king than 
Darius, since he is mentioned later. But that may not follow. 
He may be mentioned later, because it was an afterthought 
to mention him at all. Or the order of the names may be 
designedly antjclimacteric. On the other hand, it seems con- 





clusive against the later Artaxerxes being intended, that he 
came to the throne more than fifty years after the events 
here mentioned, and of course had nothing to do with them. 
He made gifts to this temple sixty years afterward, but that 
does not constitute him one of its original builders. 

The Dedication.—Probably it was held at the date given in 
verse 15. It was not the precursor of the feast of the dedica- 
tion mentioned in John 10: 22, That was held in the ninth 
month, and celebrated an event of the Maccabean times. 
See 1 Maccabees 4 : 52-60. 

Verse 17.—All Israel: Notice also that there were twelve 
he-goats, and that this was “ according to the number of the 
tribes.” With this compare “ Israel,” and “God of Israel,” 
verses 16 and 14. Very marked is this claim that the re- 
turned exiles were the entire nation, and not the two Judean 
tribes only. 

Verse 18.—The priests in their divisions, and the Levites in 
their courses: A Hebrew word of the same stem with the 
Aramaic word here rendered “ divisions” is applied to the 
Levites in 2 Chronicles 35: 5; and a cognate word is used, 
perhaps of the people, in 35: 12, The Hebrew word cor- 
responding to the word here translated “ courses,” is found 
often in Chronicles, and is applied indifferently to the priests, 
the Levites, and the gatekeepers; forexample, 1 Chronicles, 
chapters 23, 24, 26. Some division of the temple attendants 
is alluded to in 2 Kings 11: 9.—Book of Moses: Apparently 
the author of the Aramaic document in Ezra thinks of the 
writings regulating the worship of Israel as beginning with 
Moses, and extending on through the times after Moses, and 
here gives the name of Moses to the entire series. At all 
events, the references here commonly given to Numbers 
3: 6; 8: 9, 14, ete, do not fit the case; the only existing 
writings that speak of the courses of the priests and Levites 
are those which the books of Chronicles attribute to the time 
of David and Solomon. 

The Passover, and the Feast of Unleavened Bread.—Strictly 
speaking, the second of these terms describes the festival 
season of seven days, while the first applies only to the ser- 
vices of the first day of the seven. It is an extension of the 
meaning of the term “ passover” when we apply it to the 
whole festival. 

Verse 20,— Together : The marginal reading, as one, is cor- 
rect, The idea is not that they assembled together and did 
it, but that they did it unanimously.—Purified themselves : 
Made themselves ceremonially clean.— Were pure: Were 
ceremonially clean. So filthiness, in verse 21, is ceremonial 
uncleanness, It isa pity that the Revised Version did not 
adopt some mode of translation that would have made this 
evident.— They killed the passover: That is, the Levites did. 
Originally (Exod. 12) this was the office of the heads of 
households, In the history of Hezekiah’s time (2 Chron. 
30: 17) a reason is given for the Levites’ performing it; and 
perhaps this reason was regarded as still in force in Josiah’s 
time and later (2 Chron. 35: 6,11). 

Verse 21.—From the filthiness of the heathen of the land: This 
should be “ from the uncleanness of the nations of the earth.” 
The English word “ heathen” has no equivalent in the He- 
brew. The word translated “heathen” is always the word 
that means “ nations.” A nation differs from a people in that 
a nation has its own geographical limits, while several peoples 
may live intermingled in the same country. The Hebrew 
word for “earth,” following the word for “ people,” is often 
used in the sense of a land or a country. In particular, we 
have such phrases as “the people of the land” (Ezra 4: 4), 
“the peoples of the land” (Ezra 10 : 2, 11), “the peoples of 
the lands” (Ezra 3:3; 9:1, 2,11), to describe the mixed 
populations living in the regions near Jerusalem, in the times 
of Zerubbabel and Ezra. But the word “nation” does not 
lend itself to this mode of speaking. “The nations of the 
lands” (2 Chron, $2: 13,17) are the different nations that 
occupy the different countries of the earth. The Hebrew 
word for “éarth” in the genitive after the word for “ nations” 
occurs in Genesis 18:18; 22: 18; 26:4; Deuteronomy 
28; 1; Jeremiah 26:6; 33:9; 44:8; Zechariah 12:3; and 
in Ezra 6: 21; and in every instance it denotes the whole 
earth, and not some particular country. The only passage 
that even looks like an exception is Ezekiel 36: 13-15, where 
the prophet, addressing the land of Israel, says, according to 
some copies, “thy nations.” “But in this case, provided the 
reading is correct. the nations spoken of are the twelve tribes 
of Israel, as in Genesis 17 : 16; 85:11; 48: 19. 

The one condition for partaking of the passover was that 
the participant should be separated from the nations of the 
earth, and identified with the people of Jehovah. Those 
who partook on this occasion were of two classes: first, the 
returned exiles and their families, who were already thus 
separated ; and, second, others who should submit themselves 
to the ceremonial forms by which the separation was exter- 
nally indicated. It is probable that most of these were per- 
sons of Israelite blood, who had been living in Palestine 
among people of other races, and who now came out and 
identified themselves with their own people. But the phrase 
is broad enough to include proselytes also. If there were 
proselytes, the fact fits well with the promise made by Zech- 





ariah two years before (Zech. 8 : 20-23). In fine, the whole 








meaning of the statement is that they carried out in its 
spirit, and doubtless also in its letter, the passover precept 
of Exodus 12 : 43-45, 47-49. 

Verse 22.—The king of Assyria: This phrase gives an in- 
teresting glimpse at the point of view of this writer. In his 
mind, Assyria and Babylonia and Persia are successive names 
for the great Asiatic empire which oppressed Israel for gen- 
eration after generation. That the heart of the monarch of 
this empire should be turned to helping the worship of Jeho- 
vah, instead of opposing it, seemed to him a notable instance 
of the loving kindness of Israel’s God. 

Points Emphasized in the Lesson.—We have in it an account 
of the successful accomplishment of the work which has been 
kept for five weeks before our attention. Naturally, certain 
lessons connected with the whole series of events disclose 
themselves prominently at this point. For instance, the par- 
ticipants in this passover set us a good example in points like 
the following: First, they were a separate people, but not an 
exclusive people (v.21). Others might share their feast on 
the same terms with themselves,—that is, by becoming sepa- 
rate. The separation was by external marks, but these indi- 
cate spiritual realities. We should be separate from the 
world, through our obedience to the Spirit that is from 
heaven, but always eager to welcome others to the same 
separation. Second, they had passed through a long experi- 
ence and many vicissitudes, and had iearned wisdom from 
their own mistakes. It was largely due to this fact thal 
others were now willing to join them in becoming separate, 
Third, they are to be commended both for their fidelity to 
old and tried methods (vs. 17-22), and for their wise accept- 
ance of new methods (vs. 17, 20). Fourth, their eager spirit 
is admirable. It gave them unanimity (v.20) and joy (v. 22). 
One great feature of the seven days of unleavened bread was 
the abstinence from certain kinds of food which they liked. 
Such abstinence is often called fasting, but the Bible calls it 
feasting. Even privation ought to be a joy when it is in the 
service of God. Fifth, they made specific preparation for the 
coming season of worship (v. 20). A great advantage in 
the Puritan custom of beginning the Lord’s Day with the 
Saturday evening was its making men think beforehand of 
the worship they were to offer. Outward preparation pro: 
motes preparation of heart. Sixth, and greatest, they had a 
profound and grateful appreciation of the fact that it was 
God who had done it all for them (vs. 14, 22). 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The grand assurance to Zerubbabel that Jehovah himself 
would secure the triumphant completion of the temple, and 
that the mountain of difficulties before the popular leader 
would be leveled to a plain by the divine Spirit, was fitted to 
kindle the most earnest enthusiasm in the colony at Jeru- 
salem. But other visions were also made known by the 
prophet. A’ huge roll, or book (as books were then written), 
thirty feet long and fifteen feet broad, was seen flying through 
the heavens, the writing with which it was filled being 
declared to be the awful curse of God on the sinners of the 
land. A great vessel, moreover, was seen, the cover of which, 
on being lifted, showed a woman who personified wickedness 
sitting inside as in a cage. This hideous burden was pres- 
ently lifted from the ground by two winged female forms, and 
carried off to Babylonia,—the symbol, in those days, of all 
moral uncleanness,—J udah being thus freed from its presence, 

By these two pictorial lessons the colony was taught that 
wickedness would not be tolerated in the community which 
would be honored by the possession of the new temple. The 
state, when sanctified by the presence of Jehovah in the 
house to be built for his name, was.to be a land of righteous- 
ness, its “iniquity being removed” from the day when the 
sanctuary was tenanted by the indwelling God (Zech. 8: 9). 

An incident which took place soon after must have cheered 
the hearts of the community as showing that, amidst all 
their local trials, they were not forgotten by their brethren on 
the Euphrates. A deputation from these arrived, bringing a 
gift of Loth gold and silver as a mark of the sympathy of 
their fellows in the Eastern lands. Crowns were made of the 


costly present, to be set upon the head of Joshua the high- 


priest, and then laid up in the temple as a memorial of the 
love that had sent them. 

In the midst of this touching scene, the voice of Zechariah 
was once more heard, encouraging the leaders. ‘‘ Behold the 
man,” said he, “whose name is the Branch,”—Zerubbabel 
was a branch of the house of David,—“ and from him there 
shall be sprouting, and he shall build the temple of Jehovah: 
even he shall build the temple of Jehovah ; and he shall bear 
the glory, and shall sit and rule upon his throne,” as civil 
head of the state, ‘and there shall be a priest on his throne: 
and the counsel of peace shall be between them both.” The 
new state was thus to have two heads, as at that moment,—a 
virtual king, and also a high-priest over the church ; a con- 
stitution which was then the ideal among the Jews, and 
actually obtained, more or less, till the days of Herod. 





Meanwhile Darius had issued a new decree, confirming 
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that of Cyrus, that the rebuilding of the temple should not 
be opposed. Local jealousy and plotting were thus paralyzed ; 
and the walls of the sanctuary continued steadily to rise 
under the animating exhortationsof the prophets,—including, 
perhaps, others besides Haggai and Zechariah. Four years, 
however, were spent in completing the elaborate structure; 
but at last, in March of B.C. 516, the sixth year of Darius 
and twenty years after the return, it was ready for conse- 


We know very little of the size or details of the sacred 
house which had been raised with so much difficulty, in 
spite of so many delays, and in the face of so much opposi- 
tion of foes and apathy of friends. With its various “ courts,” 
it seems to have enclosed about the same space as the earlier 
temple; but if the measurements prescribed in the decree of 
Oyrus were adopted, the house itself must have been larger 
than that famous building. The entire grounds were guarded 
by a wall of squared stones, three rows high, coped with a 
row of duly smoothed wooden beams. The holy of holies, 
which was absolutely empty, was entered through a magnifi- 
cent curtain or “veil,” and was built over a point of the 
original hill-top. This rose, however, only three finger-breadths 
above the floor. It served as a rest on which the high- 
priest laid the pan of incense on the only occasion on which 
the awful chamber could be entered, which was the great day 
of atonement, on the opening of each year. 

It may be that the stony spot thus honored was the one 
over which now rises that exquisite creation of architectural 
genius, the Dome of the Rock, formerly known as the Mosk 
of Omar. But if so, a wide circle besides the portion seen in 
the holy of holies is exposed ; for the rough, yellow limestone 
visible measures yards across. A railing guards it from 
sacrilegious approach ; for its sanctity is beyond words to 
both Jew and Mahommedan, though the poor Jew is not 
allowed to have even a sight of it. 

The ark, so supremely honored before the captivity, was 
never seen after Nebuchadnezzar destroyed the city and 
burned the temple. Its disappearance gave rise to many 
legends, invented to soothe the pride of the nation by ascrib- 
ing its loss to heavenly foresight rather than to the violence 

man, It was said, for example, that Jeremiah had hidden 
it in a-cave of Mount Nebo, and would restore it at the com- 
ing of the Messiah; and also that it had been carried by 
angels to heaven, and lay safely there till the Messianic 
kingdom should be set up. The golden cherubim over the 
mercy-seat or cover of the ark, the tables of stone on which 
were graven the ten commandments, the urn of manna, and 
the rod of Aaron, in the same way were gone; so that, when 
Pompey daringly forced his way into the inmost sanctuary of 
the temple, he came out reporting that the Jews worshiped 
nothing,—a fancy which ultimately was exchanged for the 
cruel fable, born of Egyptian ill-will, that they worshiped 
the head of an ass, preserved in their holiest shrine. The 
golden shields that once hung in the outer chambers had 
been carried off to Egypt by Shishak, in the reign of Reho- 
boam; and the Urim and Thummim, which the high-priest 
had worn over his official robes as an oracle, disappeared 
with the exile, to be seen no more. ’ 

In the holy place, as in that of the first temple, 4 single 
lamp threw a feeble light on the table of shewbread; the 
altar of incense, plated with gold, with golcen censers; and 
the rich treasure of ancient sacred vessels of gold and silver, 
carried to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, but given back by 
Cyrus. Two courts extended before the sacred building ; and 
jm the one nearer the temple rose a great square altar of 
rough stones filled in with earth, thirty feet each way and 
fifteen feet high, with an approach by an inclined plane. 
Not far from it stood a huge round bath for the ablutions of 
the priests, which their having so much to do with blood 
made imperative. Store-chambers and cells for the material 
needed in a sacrificial system lined the outer enclosing walls, 
a number of chambers being also provided for the priests on 
duty at any given time. A bridge on the west spanned the 
valley between Mt. Moriah and Mt. Zion. ; 

In the temple of Solomon, clumps of trees, “ planted in the 
courts of the Lord” (Psa. 92: 13), had offered a shade grate- 
ful to the worshiping multitudes. But none were allowed 
in the grounds of Zerubbabel’s sanctuary,—probably from the 
horror of anything like a heathen temple-grove flourishing 
near the dwelling-place of Jehovah, to whom idols were an 
abomination. 

A curious sign of the dependence of Israel in those days on 
a foreign power, was shown in the erection of a military post 
for the Persian governor and his guards on the northwest 
corner of the sacred grounds. Over one of the outer gates, 
moreover, a representation of the Persian capital Susa was 
sculptured, while, for the first time, the fringe of the outer 
court was made free to proselytes from the heathen. 

No details are given of the consecration of the building 
raised with so much difficulty; but we may be sure it was car- 
ried out with all available splendor. The nation was at last 
loyal to Jehovah. Henceforth no approach to its old liking 
for idolatry was conceivable. Zeal for the worship of the 
one God of the race had taken possession of all hearts, 
though it had needed the bitter experiences of nearly a thou- 








sand years to wean them from the love of strange gods, 
which had marked them in every age, from the exodus to 
the captivity. A sin-offering for all Israel, of one hundred 
oxen, two hundred rams, and four hundred lambs, with 
twelve goats to represent the twelve tribes, smoked on the 
great altar day by day, till they had been consumed so far as 
sacrifices were actually burned,—for a large part of each yic- 
tim was reserved for the priests and theofferers. A grand cele- 
bration of the passover, when the season for it arrived, made 
a fit completion of the services, The details given reveal a 
marked difference in the legal exactness of the new era, 
which the return from Babylon had inaugurated. 
Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





THE NEW TEMPLE AND ITS WORSHIP. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


There are three events recorded in this lesson,—the com- 
pletion of the temple, its dedication, and the keeping of the 
passover some weeks thereafter. Four years intervene be- 
tween the resumption of building and its successful finish, 
much of which time had been occupied by the interference of 
the Persian governor, which compelled a reference to Darius, 
and resulted in his confirmation of Cyrus’s charter. The 
king’s stringent orders silenced opposition, and seem to 
have been loyally, however unwillingly, obeyed. About 
twenty-three years passed between the return of the exiles 
and the completion of the temple. 

1, The Prosperous Close of the Long Task (vs. 14, 15).— 
The narrative enumerates three points in reference to the 
completion of the temple which are very significant, and, 
taken together, set forth the stimulus and law and helps of 
work for God. 

It is expressive of deep truth that first in order is named, 
as the cause of success, “the prophesying of Haggai and 
Zechariah.” “ Practical men,” no doubt, then as always, set 
little store by the two prophets’ fiery words, and thought that 
a couple of masons would have done more for the building 
than they did. The contempt for “ideas” is the mark of 
shallow and vulgar minds. Nothing is more practical than 
principles and motives which underlie and inform work, and 
these two prophets did more for building the temple by their 
words than an army of laborers with their hands, “There 
are diversities of operations,” and it is not given to every 
man to handle a trowel; but no good work will be pros- 
perously accomplished unless there be engaged in it prophets 
who rouse and rebuke and hearten, and toilers who by their 
words are encouraged and saved from forgetting the sacred 
motives and great ends of their work in the monotony and 
multiplicity of details. 

Still more important is the next point mentioned. The 
work was done “according to the commandment of the God 
of Israel.” There is peculiar beauty and pathos in that 
name, which is common in Ezra. It speaks of the sense 
of unity in the nation, though but a fragment of it had come 
back. There was still an Israel, after all the dreary years, 
and in spite of present separation. God was still its God, 
though he had hidden his face forso long. An inextinguishable 
faith, wistful but assured, in his unalterable promise, throbs 
in that name, so little warranted by a superficial view of cir- 
cumstances, but so amply vindicated by a deeper insight. 
His “commandment” is at once the warrant and the standard 
for the work of building. In his service we are to be sure 
that he bids, and then to carry out his will whoever opposes, 

We are to make certain that our building is “according 
to the pattern showed in the mount,” and, if so, to stick 
to it in every point. There is no room for more than one 
architect in rearing the temple. The working drawings 
must come from him. We are only his workmen. And 
though we may know no more of the general plan of the 
structure than the day-laborer who carries a hod does, we 
must be sure that we have his orders for our little bit of 
work, and then we may be at rest even while we toil. They 
who build according to his commandment build for eternity, 
and their work shall stand the trial by fire. That motive 
makes what without it were but “ wood, hay, stubble,” into 
“gold and silver and precious stones.” 

The last point is that the work was done according to the 
commandment of the heathen kings. We need not discuss 
the chronological difficulty arising from the mention of Arta- 
xerxes here. The only king of that name who can be meant 
reigned fifty years after the events in this lesson. The men- 
tion of him here has been explained by “the consideration 
that he contributed to the maintenance, though not to the 
building, of the temple.” Whatever is the solution, the in- 
tention of the mention of the names of the friendly monarchs 
is plain, “The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses; he turneth it whithersoever he will.” The 
wonderful providence, surpassing all hopes, which gave the 
people “favour in the eyes of them that carried them cap- 
tive,” animates the writer's thankfulness, while he recounts 
that miracle that the commandment of God was re-echoed by 
such lips. The repetition of the word in both clauses under- 
scores, as it were, the remarkable concurrence. 

2. The Dedication of the Temple (vs. 16-18).—How long 





the dedication was after the completion is not specified. The 
month Adar was the last of the Jewish year, and corresponded 
nearly with our March, Probably the ceremonial of dedica- 
tion followed immediately on the completion of the building. 
Probably few, if any, of the aged men who had wept at the 
founding survived to see the completion of the temple. A 
new generation had no such sad contrasts of present lowliness 
and tormer glory to shade their gladness. So many dangers 
surmounted, so many long years of toil interrupted and hope 
deferred, gave keener edge to joy in the fair result of them all, 

We may cherish the expectation that our long tasks, and 
often disappointments, will have like ending if they have 
been met and done in like spirit, having been stimulated by 
prophets and commanded by God. It is not wholesome nor 
grateful to depreciate present blessings by contrasting them 
with vanished good. Let us take what God gives to-day, 
and not embitter it by remembering yesterday with vain 
regret. There is a remembrance of the former more splendid 
temple in the name of the new one, which is thrice repeated 
in the lesson,—‘“this house.” But that phrase expresses 
gratitude quite as much as, or more than, regret. The former 
house is gone, but there is still “this house,’ and it is as 
truly God’s as the other was. Let us grasp the blessings we 
have, and be sure that in them is continued the substance of 
those we have lost. 

The offerings were poor, if compared with Solomon’s “two 
and twenty thousand oxen, and an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep” (1 Kings 8 :.63), and no doubt the despisers of 
the “day of small things,’ whom Zechariah had rebuked, 
would be at their depreciating work again. But “if there be 
first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a. man 
hath, and not according to that he hath not.” The thank- 
fulness of the offerers, not the number of their bullocks and 
rams, made the sacrifice well pleasing. But it would not 
have been so if the exiles’ resources had been equal to the 
great King’s. How many cattle had they in their stalls at 
home, not how many they brought to the temple, was the 
important question. The man who says, “Oh, God accepts © 
small offerings,” and gives a mite while he keeps talents, 
might as well keep his mite too; for certainly God will not 
have it. 

A significant part of the offerings was the “twelve he- 
goats, according to the number of the tribes of Israel.” 
These spoke of the same confidence as we have already no- 
ticed as being expressed by the designation of “the God of 
Israel.” Possibly scattered members of all the tribes had 
come back, and so there was a kind of skeleton framework of 
the nation present at the dedication; but, whether that be so 
or not, that handful of people was not Israel. Thousands of 
their brethren still lingered in exile, and the hope of their 
return must have been faint. Yet God’s promise remained, 
and Israel was immortal. The tribes were still twelve, and 
the sacrifices were still theirs, A thrill of emotion must have 
touched many hearts as the twelve goats were led up to the 
altar. So an American feels as he counts the stars and 
stripes, oran Englishman as he looks at the crosses on the 
union-jack. 

But there was more than patriotism in that sacrifice. It* 
witnessed to unshaken faith. And there was still more ex- 
pressed in it than the offerers dreamed; for it prophesied 
of that transformation of the national into the spiritual Is- 
rael, in virtue of which the promises remain true, and are 
inherited by the Church of Christ in all lands. 

The re-establishment of the temple worship with the ap- 
pointment of priests and Levites, according to the ancient 
ordinance, naturally followed on the dedication. 

8. The Celebration of the Passover (vs. 19-22).—It took 
place on the fourteenth day of the first month, and probably, 
therefore, very soon after the dedication. They “kept the 
feast, ... for the priests and Levites were purified together.” 
The zeal of the sacerdotal class in attending to the prescrip- 
tions for ceremonial purity made it possible that the feast 
should be observed. How much of real devotion, and how 
much of mere eagerness to secure their official position, mingled 
with this zeal, cannot be determined. Probably there was a 
touch of both. Scrupulous observance of ritual is easy re- 
ligion, especially if one’s position is improved by it. But the 
connection pointed out by the writer is capable of wide appli- 
cations. The true purity and earnestness of preachers and 
teachers of all degrees has much to do with their hearers’ 
and scholars’ participation in the blessings of the gospel. If 
priests are not pure, they cannot kill the passover. Earnest 
teachers make earnest scholars, Foul hands cannot dispense 
the bread of life. 

There is a slight deviation from the law in the ritual as 
here stated, since it was prescribed that each householder 
should kill the passover lamb for his house. But from the 
time of Hezekiah the Levites seem to have done it for the 
congregation (2 Chron. 30: 17), and afterwards for the priests 
also (2 Chron. 35: 11, 14). 

Verse 21 tells that not only the returned exiles, but also 
“all such as had separated themselves unto them from the 
filthiness of the heathen of the land, to seek the Lord God of 
Israel,” ate the passover. It may be questioned whether the 
latter were Israelites, the descendants of the residue who 
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had not been deported, but who had fallen into idolatry 
during the exile, or heathens of the mixed populations who 
had been settled in the vacant country. The emphasis put 
on their turning to Israel and Israel’s God seems to favor 
the latter supposition. But in any case, the fact presents us 
with an illustration of the proper effect of the presence any- 
where of a company of God’s true worshipers. If we purify 
ourselves, and keep the feast of the true passover with joy 
as well as purity, we shall not want for outsiders who will 


* separate themselves from the more subtle and not less danger- 


ous idolatries of modern life, to seek the Lord God of Israel. 
If his Israel is what it ought to be, it will attract. A bit of 
scrap-iron in contact with a magnet isa magnet. They who 
live in touch with Him who said, “I will draw all men unto 
me” will share his attractive power in the measure of their 
union with him, 

The week after the passover feast was, according to the 
ritual, observed as the feast of unleavened bread. The nar- 
rative touches lightly on the ceremonial, and dwells in con- 
clusion on the joy of the worshipers and its cause, They do 
well to be glad whom God makes glad. All other joy bears 
in ct the seeds of death, It is, in one aspect, the end of all 
God’s dealings, that we should be glad in him. Wise men 
will not regard that as a less noble end than making us pure; 
in fact, the two are united. The “blessed God” is glad in 
our gladness when it is his gladness. 

Notice the exulting wonder with which God’s miracle of 
mercy is repeated in its source and its glorious result, Thé 
heart of the king was turned to them, and no power but 
God’s could have done that. The issue of that divine inter- 
vention was the completed temple, in which once more the 
God of that Israel which he had so marvelously restored 
dwelt in the midst of his people. . 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


*GOD’s GREATNESS FLOWED AROUND OUR INCOMPLETENESS.” 


In the last lesson, prophecy; in this, fulfilment. Thetemple 
was no more certain when completed than when prophesied. 

They finished it because they builded according to the 
word of the Lord (v. 14). 

In such success, what did the people do? 1. Had joy 
(v. 16); 2, made offerings (v. 17); 3, ordered all religious 
service aright, as written in the book ; 4, used greater strict- 
ness in regard to personal purity (v. 20); 5, being prepared 
by being separated from the filthiness of the heathen (v. 21); 
6, they kept the passover, the great commemoration of salva- 
tion by blood; 7, kept the feast that signifies sincerity and 
truth (v. 22); 8, recognized that the hearts of kings are in 
God’s hand, 

The real leaders of the people are those who are near 
enough to God to catch his word and spirit. Teachers and 
preachers should never despair. The moment the people are 
prepared God appears. And it is not required that all the 
people be prepared, but only enough for instruments. The 
people that prepared for self still set self uppermost. 
And those that were so stolid that they never thought any- 
thing but thunder could come from the sky, were still deaf 
to celestial voices. But the Lord could still find the way to 
one Zechariab, and the world’s great work is done by the 
ones, 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The elders of the Jews builded and prospered, through the prophe- 
sying of Haggai ... and Zechariah (v. 14). Many a good 
work would have failed but for the words of cheer that helped 
iton. Many a good worker would have given up in despair 
but for the encouraging words which he heard from those 
who wished him well. Many a good work has failed, and 
many a good worker has despaired, from lack of helpful 
words which ought to have been spoken, but were not. Words 
of blame, and words of doubt, are disheartening to those who 
are straining every nerve in a good cause; so also is silence. 
Soldiers fight better, servants serve better, scholars study bet- 
ter, ministers preach better, for hearing words of praise and 
hope from those who are over or who are about them. Every- 
body who is doing anything worth doing needs cheering and 
approving words, to keep him up, and to speed him on. A child 
needs to be often told that he is doing well, and that he may 
hope to do better; that he is likely to finish his task, and to 
gain what he is striving for, in his home life, and in his school 
duties. The wife needs helpful words from her husband, in 
her trials, little and great ; and the husband needs them from 
the wife, in his trials. Your pastor needs to be thanked for 
what he has done, and to be encouraged to what he ought to 
undertake. Public officials, executive officers, and represen- 
tatives in any)political sphere, need to be cheered to continued 
well-doing, ard to be stimulated to better doing. Your friend 


needs new of friendship and sympathy continually, 





that he may the better fill his place and do his work as your 
frieud. No work for God can go on as it ought'to go on, 
without the words of these men and women of God who have 
an interest in that work, and a duty to give expression to 
that interest. 
According to the commandment of ... God, . «4. and 
according to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artazxerzes. 
God’s plans and man’s plans often work together, and even 
seem to be interdependent. At times it is clear that “man 
proposes, but God disposes;” man having one plan, and 
God having quite another. Again, God proposes and man 
disposes—in the same direction. And there are occasions 
when God proposes, and man seems to propose independently, 
a movement which calls for both man’s work and God’s 
work, for man’s service and God’s blessing. God’s part in 
every movement must not be lost sightof. Without it man’s 
best labor is for nought. “ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” Nor should man’s part in 
God’s service be overlooked or undervalued. Man is—by 
God’s plan—needed in carrying out God’s plans; and a 
curse, a bitter curse, is pronounced ageinst them that “came 
not... to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” Man’s 
plans and man’s commandments ought to be in the line of 
God’s plans and God’s commandments. Every movement 
among men, and every law and precept of man, in the 
family, in the state, and in the church, ought to run parallel 
with God’s laws and God’s precepts. In this way the prog- 
ress of family and state and church will be ever according to 
the commandment of God, and according to the decree of the. 
earthly ruler thereof. 

This house was finished (v.15). ‘There comes a time when 
a work that was all-important in its doing is at last done. 
Instantly the duty of every one who had that work to do is 
changed. Old duties have passed away. New ones ovght to 


be taken up. When this house of God is finished, there is 
no longer any duty on any one to be its builder. Whatever 
else he has to de, he has not to build this house. It is well 


for a person to recognize his finished work as finished—and 
to let it alone. There is no further need for worry over that 
task. The only imminent question is, What next? 

The dedication of this house of God (v.16). That which 
belongs to the Lord ought to be counted as the Lord’s 
known as the Lord’s, dedicated to the Lord. and kept and 
used as the Lord’s. If it is a house of God, its dedication is 
quite as important as its building and its finishing. If it 
is a man of God, his dedication should be neither neglected 
nor forgotten. Time, talents, property, and service, which 
belong to the Lord, should be dedicated to the Lord and 
used accordingly. Only that on which God has no fair 
claim, ought to be without its formal dedication to God. 
What ought you to dedicate to the Lord? What have you 
dedicated to him? “ Ye are the temple of God.” “ Ye are 
God’s building.” All that you have belongs, with your- 
selves, to God. Has its dedication been formally made, and 
is this dedication borne in mind by you continually? 

Such as had separated themselves ... from the filthiness of the 
heathen of the land (v. 21). He who would be pure must 
separate himself from the impure. Vile companionships 
are defiling to man, and displeasing to God. He who would 
draw nigh to God must draw away from the godless—even 
though they be nearest neighbors, or of his own household. 
It may be his duty to still live among them, to set a good 
example before them, to strive by loving entreaty and 
earnest endeavor to win them from their way to God’s way; 
but he must be apart from them in his spirit and aim and 
practice. He must not be like them, nor yet unequally 
yoked together with them. There is no getting near to God 
unless we are willing to give up sin and sinning, and sinful 
associations and intimacies. There can be no true purity 
in-consort with “ filthiness.” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A good beginning does not always mean a prosperous con- 
tinuation. It was thus with Judah. They had laid the 
foundation of the temple, as we saw some weeksago. But 
then the work soon came to a stand-still. Of course, there 
were reasons for this; but they were not good reasons. So the 
work lagged ; and for twenty years they saw each day an un- 
finished temple, on which no work was being done. They 
got accustomed to the sight, till it no longer seemed to them 
strange. Children were born, and grew up, who had known 
nothing of the journey from Babylon, or of the laying of the 
foundation-stone. There was danger that, if something were 
not done soon, the temple would never be completed. But 
God had other things in view for his people, and through the 
brave words of his prophets he so cheered and stimulated 
the people that they again set their hands to the work, and 
soon were rewarded by the sight of a finished structure. 
Then their hearts were filled with joy; and when the temple 
was dedicated, they offered sacrifices to God, and kept holy- 
day. This was natural and right. We read of no mortgage 





on that temple ; for though we sometimes call the Jew mean, a 


mortgage of the house of God, by which we shove off on to 
future generations our debts, is a Christian invention. 
Having brought out the lesson facts, the teacher will do 
well to pass on to the underlying principles that the text 
contains, And the first of these is that 
“ Where there is a Will, there is &@ Way.” —The Jews stopped 
building, not because they could not go on, but because they 
were daunted by the difficulties in the way. They took 
more counsel of these than of the command of God. Con- 
sequently they stopped all work. There were difficulties still 
in the way when they recommenced building, but now they 
went at it in a different spirit, and these difficulties vanished, 
It is always sc in the performance of any duty. Seldom are 
we confronted by duty that has no obstacles to present, 
Timid souls fear these obstacles, and are not willing to try 
to overcome them. They fold their hands, and wait forthe 
obstacles to move off by themselves. This they never do, 
Obstacles are removed when we push them away, and not 
before. Many a Sunday-school sticks in the old ruts simply 
because the leaders talk of the difficulties, and not so much of 
the way of overcoming these difficulties. Many a scholar, too, 
stands at the very threshold of the Christian life, and sees 
the difficulties that he will encounter, and so declines to begin 
the life of a believer. How mistaken all this is, we may see 
from the example in our lesson. Let these difficulties be 
boldly taken hold of, and nine times out of ten they disappear 
in thin air. Learn again that 

“The Pathway of Joy is the Pathway of Victory.’—It could 
not have been a source of joy to the people to see for so many 
years an unfinished structure staring them inthe face. If 
they thought at all about it, it must have been a source of 
humiliation. But now that they had put forth their best 
effort, and saw it crowned with success, they were naturally 
filled with rejoicing. What Sunday-school is there, or what 
class, that has made effort and overcome difficulties, that does 
not feel a thrill of joy as it sees its success? Discourage- 
ment or indifference is replaced by exultation, and the 
game is felt to be well worth the candle. So, in all Christian 
life, we feel the thrill of joy over victories won, and the 
reward of conflict is found in the victory. This is one of 
God’s blessed laws. No cross, no crown, is one side of thid 
principle; but my cross, my crown, is the other side. If you 
want joy in your Christian life, fight, and it will come. If 
you prefer discontent, lay down your arms, and you will have 
enough of it to satisfy you. Now note that 

At the Dedication they Offered a Sin-Offering—Why a sin- 
offering? Because they acknowledged themselves sinners in 
thesight of God. This was right. The fact is, every church 
speaks to us of two things; namely, man’s sin and God’s 
grace. This is the sum and substance of all that the Bible 
has to say; simple in statement, easy to understand, but 
hard to truly believe. Yes, even our so-called holy things 
are polluted by sin. Was there ever a minister who preached 
well, who never sinned in his heart even while he was preach- 
ing? Itrow not. Was there ever a teacher who was suc- 
cessful, who’ never had any unworthy thought about her 
ability and talent? Or a scholar who was more talented than 
the rest who did not at some time take unwarranted pride in 
the fact? Satan goes to church and Sunday-school far more 
regularly than most of us, and will cause us to stumble in 
our holy things if he can. And his power is made known 
by his success. The fact is, that we are sinners before God 
continually ; and the sooner we recognize this fundamental 
fact, the better it will be for us. We go to church, if we go 
in the right spirit, to confess our sins,—not make-believe 
sins, but real and great ones. We go there to learn the way 
to escape sin in the future by obedience to the word of the 
living God. Church means contrition, confession, and aban- 
donment of our sins. Did the Jew understand this? and 
shall we, in these later days, with more light than ever he 
had, fail to realize the truth? Not that we need to offer a 
sin-offering, No, that was done once for all on the cross, 
where Jesus bare our sins in his own body on the tree, but 
that we do need confession, and constantly renewed trust in 
the sacrifice that he there made. This makes of church- 
going a serious thing. Perhaps far more so than any of 
your scholars have ever realized. But if you as teacher lead 
them to realize this, you will have done them a great good, 
and this lesson will have been richly blessed to them. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


How soon after the people came back from captivity did 
the Jews lay the foundationg of the temple? What was the 
name of the governor? Who were the prophets who en- 
couraged the people in their work? When the angel talked 
with Zechariah in his night-visions, he told him that Zerub- 
babel’s hands laid the foundation, and his hands should fin- 
ish it. 

The Temple Finished.—When the foundations were laid, 
the people had atime of great rejoicing, happy to be once 
more in Judea, and happy in believing they would soon have 





8 bouse of their own to worship God. They worked awhile, 
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and then enemies troubled them, and for fifteen years the 
stones lay there, the walls untouched. Then came the 
prophet Haggai to encourage the peeple to work and try to 
finish the Lord’s house. cheering them with promises of 
help and of glory. What was the meaning of the promise 
about the “ Desire of all nations”? What other prophet 
told them of night-visions and angelewords? With hope in 
their hearts, trusting in what the Lord promised them, 
they worked with a will; what do we read in the first 
verse of our lesson to-day? Who had commanded them to 
build ? 

The Temple Dedicated.—What does that long hard word 
mean? To dedicate is to set apart and give to some special 
purpose, The temple was given to God, a place set apart for 
his glory and worship. (Every primary teacher should have 
for the class-room a correct Bible-lesson picture of the tem- 
ple, the ark, the high-priest, and other pictures so useful in 
teaching, specially in Old Testament lessons.) Perhaps in 
many localities the children may remember the dedication 
service of some church or public building; if so, recall it, 
and then tell of the joy and gladness of the people when the 
temple was ready to be used for worship. They called on 
everybody to come, young and old. Does twenty years seem 
a long time to you? Some were there who were little chil- 
dren when the foundations were laid twenty years before, 
they remembered the crowds and the snouting then, and 
they were grown men and women when the temple was 
finished. The roads to the city and tie streets of Jerusalem 


‘ ‘were crowded with happy, smiling people; priests and 


singers all were there, and the people joined in praise to 
God. They took no glory to themselves for the finished 
work; they thanked God that he had brought them to see 
his house ready for his presence to enter in, and fill it with 
light and glory. 

The Offerings Made.—More than seven hundred animals 
were offered as sacrifices on the altars. The people knew 
they came as sinners, for they were sure they had often for- 
gotten and disebeyed God; but they wanted to be forgiven, 
and they brought twelve goats for a sin-offering for the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Do we now need to offer lambs or 
géats to be burned on an altar as offerings for sin? Do we 
need priests to stand beside smoking altars and ask God to 
forgive our sins? What was that golden text about a great 
high-priest that is passed into the heavens? The people 
brought offerings for thanksgiving and praise for all God 
had done for them and had helped them todo. How many 
hundred animals were offered as sacrifices? Not so many by 
hundreds of thousands'as when Solomon’s Temple was dedi- 
cated ; but God does not measure and count what is given to 
him as men do, We are not told that any wept or felt their 
poverty asthe services went on with offerings, prayer, and sing- 
ing, and the glad music of harps, viols, and silver trumpets. 
We do not know the words of prayer that were spoken as we 
do the words of Solomon’s prayer when the temple he built 
was dedicated. We are not sure of all the words of psalms of 
praise they sang, but we know that what is sincerely given 
to God with a heart of love for him he will accept. The 
new temple was larger than the first, but it was not so rich in 
gold and costly materials; it had not the ark of gold with its 
treasures within and the golden cherubim over the mercy- 
seat, the lid of the ark, but the new temple had the promise 
that the feet of the Messiah should walk in its courts and see 
the glory which had been promised in the days of the first 
temple. The people loved the temple and the service of 
God; they loved the psalms they sang and the promise of a 
coming Saviour. Should we who know of Jesus risen love 
him less? We who have churches near and all about us,— 
should we love God’s house less than they? What offerings 
can we bring to show our love and service? 

The Passover.—For very little children perhaps this might 
be omitted ; for unless the keeping of the passover is clearly 
understood it had better not be mentioned. But, no doubt, 
in many primary classes there are scholars old enough to 
recall much from previous lessons. The Jewish people when 
they dedicated the new temple tried to keep the laws of 
Moses in all their service. A few weeks later they kept the 
feast of the passover, as they had been taught, to remember 
when God led their fathers out of Egypt, the night when an 
angel entered every house and left one dead; but where he 
saw the mark of blood on the door-posts he passed over, and 
left them in safety. The mark was from the blood of a lamb 
killed for sacrifice, roasted, and eaten as a feast. It was to 
teach of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God coming to die; and 
because of his shed blood those who accept his salvation may 
be sure that their sins will be passed over and forgiven. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Tre Depication oF THE TEMPLE.—Sacrifices have quite 
disappeared from the services connected with opening new 
places of worship. A new mosk is consecrated by the read- 
ing of suitable portions from the Korfn, an address being 
delivered on the occasion by the imdm When a Jewish 








* 


synagogue is dedicated, the account of the dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple is read, his great dedicatory prayer being 
read with impressive solemnity. I asked a Moslem if there 
were no sacrifice or slanghter of animals at the consecration 
of a new mosk, feasts being made for the poor, since such is 
done even when a private house is built. “ Nay,” he replied; 
“who is Master of the place? When I build, 1 am master 
of the house, and slay for the entertainment of my friends.” 
The implication was that it was enough if God permitted 
them to worship him there. There is a curious custom in 
this country, especially prevalent in Biléd Bashfra, among 
the Metawileh. It may be a survival from the times when 
each man’s house was regarded as the temple of his divinities. 
When a new house is built, the owner will not reside in it 
until, with certain formalities, a black hen has been carried 
several times round the house, and slaughtered within the 
door. Another custom prevails—not universally, but com- 
monly—among the Badu. When a new tent is pitched, a 
tablet is hung up within it, on which the kattb, usually the 
only man in camp who can write, has inscribed, in Arabic, 
some sueh legend as the following: “ May God vrotect this 
house of hair from Satan and from all evil!” 


Safed, Syria. 
BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








GIVING HONOR TO GOD 
IN 
FINISHED HOUSE. 
COMMANDED SERVICE. 
JOYFUL FEAST. 





“ Them that honor me I will honor.” 
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ANCTUARY DUILT. 
THE SERVICE EGUN. 





THIS IS NOT YOUR REST. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How firm.a foundation, ye saints.” 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“ The perfect world by Adam trod.” 

© thou whose own vast temple stands.” 
* Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“ How pleased and blest was I.” 

** To thy temple we repair.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY PROFESSOR AMOS RB. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superiutendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Tue Temp.e (vs, 14, 15).—What interruption came to 
Zerubbabel’s building? (Ezra 5: 3.) Why did the Jews per- 
severe? (Ezra 5: 5.) How was this disturbance settled? 
(Ezra 5 : 6-17 ; 6: 1-13.) How should we treat interruptions 
when we are about God’s work? How long were they in 
finishing the work? (Ezra 4: 24; 6:15.) What are some 
good reasons for being slow about God’s work? What are 
some causes of slowness in God's work that are not so credit- 
able? Why is it said only that the elders builded? What 
pleases you about this form of speech? What are some of 
the qualities shown by Haggai and Zechariah that would 
contribute to the prosperity of any community? What are 
the modern prophets that build up nations? Which of these 
prophets contributed the most to the good result? How was 
God’s command communicated to the Jews? When are 
churches built according to God’s command? When not? 
Why is the commandment of these heathen kings linked 
with the commandment of God? What had Cyrus done? 
(Ezra l:1-4.) Darius? (Ezra 6: 6-12.) And, much later, 
Artaxerxes? (Ezra 7 : 1, 11-26.) How did the finished tem- 
ple compare with Solomon’s in size? (Ezra 6: 3; 1 Kings 
6:2.) In what particulars was it greatly inferior? In what 
respect was its glory to be vastly greater? What was the 
month Adar? How long was this after the foundation was 
laid? What did this temple signify to the Jews and to us, 
that we should have spent so much time studying about it? 

2. Tux Depication (vs. 16, 17).—What indications are 
here given that the two divisions of the nation had now be- 
come united? (2 Kings 25:21.) What had united them? 
Why is it that these books of Ezta and Nehemiah say so 
much about joy in the church? What were some of the 
chief features of the first dedication? (1 Kings 8 : 1-66; 
2 Chron. 7: 1-11.) How do the numbers of animals offered 





compare? (1 Kings 8: 63.) But what comparison is to be 


made in the number of worshipers? (1 Kings 8 : 62, 63.) 
What was typified by the offering of bullocks, rams, and 
lambs? (Psa. 116: 17.) Why were the goats offered fora 
sin offering? (Lev. 16: 1-28.) Which of these two thoughts 
would naturally be most prominent? Why did not this of- 
fering of so many animals constitute a great waste? (Lev. 7: 
15-18.) Why have we given up such ordinances? (Psa. 51: 
16,17; 1 Cor.5:7.) Whateinds of material offerings must 
take their place? 

3. Tue Prrests (v. 18)—Who originated the divisions of 
the priesthood? (1 Chron. 23:6.) How were these courses 
arranged? (1 Chron. 24: 1-19.) What part of this arrange- 
ment, then, was “ written in the book of Moses”? (Num. 3: 
6-10; 8: 9-15.) Why is a priesthood, or something corres- 
ponding to it, necessary to a church? What corresponds to it 
in our Protestant churches, and how nearly? What are some 
modern variations from the Jewish arrangements, and why 
are these changes best for us? What advantage is there in 
using forms that date far back in history? What possible 
disadvantage ? 

4. Tue Passover (vs. 19-22).—What was the regular time 
for the passover? (Exod, 12: 2,6.) When was “the first 
month”? Why was the feast held in the middle of the 
month? What did the first passover symbolize? (Exod. 12: 
11-14.) What did this passover of Zerubbabel’s time espe- 
cially celebrate? In the early times, who killed the passover 
lamb for each family? (Exod. 12: 3,4.) Why, later, was 
this done by the Levites? Why did the Levites even per- 
form the ceremony for the priests? What kinds of purity do 
Christians require of their spiritual leaders? Who were those 
who “had separated themselves”? What was “the filthiness 
of the heathen” from which they had withdrawn? Are 
similar separations harder to make in our times, or easier? 
Why? What kings “‘of Assyria” are meant? (Ezra 1:1; 
4:24.) Why was this called “the feast of unleavened 
bread”? (Exod. 12: 15.) How. many days did it last? (Exod. 
12:18.) What was the use of such a long thanksgiving? 
What other famous feasts were recorded, probably by Ezra? 
(2 Chron. 30: 1-27; 35: 1-19.) What are some of the ad- 
vantages of giving thanks in a crowd? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What effect on the Jews had the prophecies of Zech- 
ariah and Haggai? 2. How was the building of the temple 
affected by this new zeal? 3, What three things did the 
Jews do after the temple was finished? 4. How did the 
Jews feel about the finishing of this great work? (golden 
text.) 5. In what ways are we better off in the matter of 
churches than they were? 6. How should we feel about our 
churches and about church-going ? 


Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In ancient society the boundaries of legal responsibility 
and of political unity were not determined by vicinity or 
locality, but by kinship. The derivation of the state from 
the family through the tribe was stillin mind, and the ideas 
derived from that origin were still operative. Many ancient 
communities traced their origin to a single (real or putative) 
ancestor. Allor nearly all of them were subdivided into 
groups, whose cummon origin and close kinship was assumed 
as true, and was expressed in common rites of tribal worship 
additional to those of the larger community in which they 
were embraced. In many communities this assumed kinship 
was so operative that no man of the group was allowed to 
marry any woman of it, but must seek a wife outside it. 
And if hostilities broke out between the group of a man’s 
birth and that into which he had married, his wife must side 
with her kindred against her husband, 

This political distinctness of xindreds was not set aside by 
either conquest or colonization. When Rome added great 
masses of adjacent peoples to her original population of the 
three patrician tribes, these were treated as aliens, as incompe- 
tent to fill civic office, and probably as subject to a different 
code of laws from that of the original city. It was only after 
centuries of civil conflict, coming at times to the verge of 
civil war, that these plebeians were recognized as Roman 
citizens and a part of “the people.” A praetor peregrinus 
was appointed in later times to exercise jurisdiction over 
the alien residents; and for that purpose_a new code, called 
the law of the nations (jus gentiim), was extracted from the 
codes of the Italian cities, to which they were native. That 
they should be placed under the Roman code was thought an 
impossible desecration of its sanctity as the code of the people 
worshiping Roman gods by Roman rites. So when our Teu- 
tonic forefathers conquered the Roman provinces, they neither 
submitted themselves to the jurisdiction of the Roman law, 
nor subjected their new subjects to Teutonic law. They es- 
tablished their Teutonic codes alongside the Roman code, 
and even had summaries of the latter prepared for their 
Roman subjects, It took centuries to fuse the two into one, 
—to replace the idea of kinship by that of vicinity, and thus 
to evolve the modern conception of the nation. 

To understand the condition of affairs in Judea and the 





adjacent districts. we must recognize these ancient ideas of 
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law and of society, civil and religious, as prevailing among 
ite population. We have several distinct nationalities occu- 
pying the same area, each with its own code, its own religious 
rites and sacraments, its own social ideals. There was no 
line of local separation, and this made it the harder for Israel 
to maintain its distinct testimony to the dnity and righteous- 
ness of Jehovah. There were a thousand lines by which 
they might be tempted to come down as a people to the semi- 
pagan level, and one of these was intermarriage with women 
who still retained their tribal relations and religious peculi- 
arities, and whose children most probably would be held to 
belong to the community of their mother, and not to (hat of 
their father. Jewish tradition says it was the poor of the 
people who returned with Zerubbabel, and, if so, a temptation 
to such a marriage was the dowry the wives brought. 

The policy of Ezra was to draw a firm and distinct line 
around the covenant people, by sharpening observance of 
their religious code, and by forbidding such marriages, which 
were infinitely more dangerous to Jewish nationality than 
they had been when the Hebrews were in possession of the 
whole country. At the same time he, like Hezekiah, held 
out encouragement to those who had a clear claim by descent 
to Hebrew citizenship, and welcomed them into the reorga- 
rized state. Even those who could not prove such a descent 
vere welcomed as proselytes, since they separated themselves 
from the religions of the land to seek the Lord God of Israel, 
It probably was owing to this policy of reasonable compre- 
hension that in New Testament times Galilee and Perea 
were in full communion with Judea, and the influence of the 
foreign colonization was confined to ‘the sect and district of 
the Samaritans, 


LESSON SUMMARY. 


A good thing is done as unto the Lord. Strength for do- 
ing it is from the Lord. When done, it should be counted as 
wholly the Lord’s. And praise for the privilege of beginning 
it, and for the blessing in its completion, is due to the Lord. 
These are the truths illustrated in this lesson. 

Whether it be a great temple for the Lord’s worship, or a 
new year of life to the body which is the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, it ought to be dedicated to the Lord with joyous 
praise and confident hope. And a dedication to the Lord in- 
volves a determined separation from that which is evil. 

Just that which the Jews did at the dedication of their 
new temple, we ought to do in connection with every new 
enterprise, or new duty, or new love. We should recognize 
it =s a gift from God, to be used for God with thanksgiving 
and hope, and to be kept free from all that could defile it. 

What a glad life every life can be, if thus used before God! 


‘ADDED POINTS. 


Building is a good business when building is in order ; but 
when a work is finished, there is something better than 
building to be attended to. 

Joy in a completed work is as truly a duty as earnestness 
in its doing while it needs doing. 

If we have given of the work of our hands to God, we 
ought to give him some additional gift to show our gratitude 
for the privilege of being in his service. 

Even in the holiest work there is need of system and order. 
Sanctity and slovenliness do not belong together. Every- 
thing in its course, is the idea of God’s plan. 

Remembering God’s former mercies is a good way of 
quickening our trust in him for new blessings. And God 
loves to have us remember what he has done for us in former 
days, while we are enjoying present advantages. 

Unless we break away from evil associations, we shall fail 
to find the enjoyment we might have in the loving service of 
God. God wants our undivided hearts, and we can never 
enjoy the comfort of loving him until we are his wholly. 

God has power over our enemies as well as over ourselves. 

“When a man’s ways please the Lord, 

He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 











BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ar 


THE STUDY OF CHILDHOOD.* 


Books and magazines about children and childhood 
have multiplied so rapidly of late as to put the study of 
child-nature, or of the rights and needs of children, in 
danger of being reckoned a “ fad” of the day. And it 
is true that in this, as in other profound subjects that 


* Children : Their Models and Critics. By Auretta Roys Aldrich. 
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familiarly confront the people, the temptation to a super- 
ficial examination of it is very great. 

Among the magazines that have already made a place 
for themselves are The Mother’s Nursery Guide (Baby- 
hood), The Kindergarten News, and TheChildren’s Home 
Finder. The first of these deals popularly with nearly all 
questions relating to the infant and the very young child. 
The purpose of the second is to spread the kindergarten 
cause and to give news of the movement; it advocates 
the kindergarten “‘in the home as a philanthropy and 
as the foundation of our public school system.” The 
third is published “in the interests of child-saving and 
child-reform work” especially through the securing of 
private homes for orphans and needy children, It is not 
in purpose here to refer to the numerous journals of edu- 
cation, psychology, and pedagogics. 

We now bave two new enterprises,—“ Motherhood ” 
and “‘Childhood.” Each differs somewhat from all the 
others in scope and plan, butit is plain that most of 
them must trench upon one another’s territory or be 
content with too narrow a strip to stand upon with 
security. The work mapped out by them is a good one, 
and if all parents and teachers were alive to their needs 
as parents and teachers, there would be room for these 
and as many more journals of their kind to flourish. 
“* Motherhood ” addresses itself both to parents and chil- 
dren. ‘Childhood ” is addressed particularly to parents, 
but it must prove likewise interesting to teachers; for it 
professes to inculcate the most advanced ideas in regard 
to the moral, intellectual, and physical development of 
children, It proposes to present the subject in all its 
phases, in short contributions by able and experienced 
writers. The first two numbers show definiteness of plan, 
directness of purpose, and a vigorous editorial grasp. 
Still another magazine, The New Education, is prom- 
ised as forthcoming in the interests of the kindergarten. 

It is only once in a long while that a writer who can 
be characterized as a distinctively intellectual force in 
the teaching and training of young children rises to the 
surface and becomes a felt power. Something less than 
this, however, is not without its mission in the world. 
Take, for instance, Mrs. Auretta Roys Aldrich’s Chil- 
dren: Their Models and Critics, which deals in a sym- 
pathetic way with such matters as “ Discipline,” 
““* Naughty’ and ‘ Don’t,’ ” “ Come, Let us Live with our 
Children,” etc. The preposition “‘ with” in the last- 
named subject the author labors to advocate in prefer- 
ence to “ for,” or, still better, “to,” as have other writers 
before her, but it must be admitted the conclusion is in- 
conclusive. However, Mrs. Aldrich has learned a good 
deal from nature as well as from books, and she is at her 
best when dealing with the child as she has found him, 
in her experience both as a kindergartner and as a 
mother. She has strong sympathies, power of insight, 
and common sense. These she hes used well in pro- 
ducing a helpful book. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is more widely known as 
a professional kindergartner and writer on subjects con- 
nected with the education of children and our duties 
toward them. She writes with a good deal of spice and 
vivacity ; and if what she says on the subjects in which 
she is an enthusiast is not always new, it is, despitesome 
needless side-thrusts of irony, usually said with pungency 
and effectiveness. Three of the chapters of the book are 
contributed by the author’s sister, Miss Nora A. Smith. 
One of these—“ The Magic of Together” —is among the 
best in the book: Mrs. Wiggin has been active in the 
introduction of free kindergartens, and a considerable 
portion of her book advocates the movement which is 
becoming general in our American cities and towns. 
She underestimates the important part which men can 
and often do play in the education of young children. 
Fathers are less fatherly—or less motherly—than they 
ought to be, partly because mothers do not expect them 
to do more than furnish money and punishments to the 
children. Despite some prolixity and repetition, and 
with no attempt at scientific construction, this book must 
prove useful to teachers and popular with mothers. 
Some of Mrs. Wiggin’s former publications have had 
phenomenal success. 

Of a more scientific and yet practical character is The 
Place of the Story in Early Education, and Other Essays, 
by Sara E. Wiltse, which is a serious, patient, and origi- 
nal discussion—in its most important essay and in its 
other contents—of the character and development of the 
child’s powers of imagination and perception. A guaran- 
tee of the good quality of the book is the Introduction 
by President G. Stanley Hall, under whose direction 
the author has recorded some useful observations in 
child psychology. Miss Wiltse’s chapter on the place 





of the story will be a revelation to many an interested 


reader. The very titles of some other chapters indicate 
the independence of the author, as an investigator, who, 
says Dr. Hall, “has voluntarily gone down from work 
in higher grades to teach the youngest.” Such chapters 
as “ The Child a Volume to be Read,” “‘ The Dull Child 
the Wise Man’s Problem,” are very suggestive and stimu- 
lating; and such as that on “ Learning to Use Money,” 
thoroughly practical ; while those on “‘ Sound-blindness ” 
and the ‘‘ Mental Imagery of Boys” show an activity in 
psychological investigation quite valuable to the teacher — 
who will take pains to read and reflect upon the merits of 
methods as well as the value of results, Miss Wiltse has 
an unusual power of poetic invention, as may be seen 
from her illustration of the story-telling art in her first 
chapter. Her little book delightfully combines theory 
and practice, and is worth the study of the professional 
educator as well as the simple-hearted mother. 

Of an entirely different sort from any of these books is 
Wilfrid Meynell’s The Child Set in the Midst by Modern 
Poets, which, in spite of its somewhat cumbrous title, is 
the work of an independent student and genuine lover 
ofthe child. It is chiefly an anthology of poems “ about 
childrén, not for them,” as the Preface says, “gathered 
together for mature readers to whom the child is already 
dear and delightful, and to whom he shall be yet dearer 
and delightfuller before the modern poet has done with 
him.” This preface is in itself a valuable essay, the 
outcome of research and the evidence of wide knowledge 
of literature. Says the author: “The child has at last 
taken his proportionate place in poetry. The nineteenth 
century has done two things for literature,—it has put 
man on a lover’s footing with nature, and it has, one 
may almost say, discovered the child. Him the modern 
poets have set in the midst of us even as he was set in 
the midst of men by the Lord of poets,” The author 
then goes on to show that for long centuries the child . 
appeared in poetry as “‘a chattel, a toy, an intruder,—at 
best a blessing in disguise.” Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of the child seems small; Vaughan had some intima, . 
tions, but William Blake “first peopled poetry from 
the nurseries,” The author shows how one poet or an» 
other sees the ¢hild as teacher, as usurper, as reconciler, 
as legislator, etc. The anthology which follows contains 
a few well-known and a good many less known poems, 
Qne camnot but lament its omissions, but as the author 
says that “half the poems copied in preparation have 
been put aside for one cause or another,” we must give 
him credit for discrimination. And yet it is a fact that 
the absence of Helen Hunt Jackson, Eugene Field, and 
James Whitcomb Riley, leaves an “ aching void ” in the 
reader’s heart, But as the author culls from the centu- 
ries, no one ought to expect very many of his personal 
favorites in the wide realm of the poesy of childhood. 

A novelty that is both a book for children and a helper 
for the child’s parent or care-taker, is Bright- Eyes: 
Pleasure and Profit for Sunday Afternoon. Arranged 
by Alice M. Guernsey. Each page is divided into three 
horizontal sections; at the left of each section is a pic- 
ture printed in blue, and under the picture its name, and 
also the name of a book of the Bible. Thus on one page 
we find “ Lilies, Matthew;” “ Field. Micah;” “ Stars, 
Jeremiah.” The prefatory explanation says: “The pic- 
tures illustrate Scripture verses, and under each is a 
word from the verse and the name of the book of the 
Bible in which it is found. Sometimes several verses 
will fit the same picture,—Mary may find one, and 
Frank another. All the better; and the more the bet- 
ter.” This is not exactly a boek of studies in child- 
nature, but it is a practical hint that may prove at once 
helpful to the parent and entertaining as well as profit- 
able to the child. Perhaps, too, the parent may take 
part in it, and so live for and to the children by living 
closely with them. And this is the first essential in the 
study of child-nature and the right understanding of 
children. 





Sometimes a happy idea is so symmetrically embodied 
in a volume as to leave to the critic little to do save to 
describe the work. Such is the case in The National 
Hymn-Beook of the American Churches, edited by Professor 
Robert Ellis Thompson. The planof the book, as stated 
in its sub-title, is to comprise “the hymns which are} 
common to the hymnaries of the Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, and Reformed, with the most usual tunes.” 
The editor has not made a collection of the hymns he 
likes best, or which he merely thinks the public prefers 
or should prefer; he has carefully and symmetrically 
put together those pieces of sacred song which are actu- 





ally in constant and widespread use in this country, as 
shown by their inclusion in all, or nearly all, of the, 
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representative hymnals of the largest 
Protestant bodies. This method, of course, 
leaves out some hymns dear to individual 
Christians or particular churches; but it 
gives, as far as America is concerned, 4 
truly catholic and comprehensive book of 
sacred song for church, prayer-meeting, 
orhome. Hymn-books of the Disciples, 
Evangelical Association, Moravians, Re- 
formed Episcopalians, and United Breth- 
ren, have also been referred to in a supple- 
mentary way, as well as nine well-known 
collections by Dr, Robinson and other 
editors. The book is made immediately 
practical, and is given a unique character, 
by the fact that on the page with each 
hymn is printed a list of page-references 
to all the other books containing that 
hymn. The utility of this scheme in union 
services of al? kinds, where thereare often 
eight or ten different hymn-books in the 
hands of worshipers, is apparent; while 
also, as the Preface says, “ clergymen who 
are invited to conduct services in a church 
of another denomination than their own, 
often have not the means of ascertaining 
which of the standard hymns they may 
expect to find in its hymnal. With this 
book in hand, a selection can be made 
promptly and accurately.” As regards 
the accompanying “most usual tunes,” 
the editor had greater liberty of choice; 
but his judgment here, while it could not 
possibly agree with that of all others, has 
evidently dealt impartially. Aside from 
its practical usefulness, this hymn-book 
is also interesting to the private student 
who wishes to take note of the trend of 


réligious life in American denominations, 


as indicated in many song-books. It would 
also be curious to check off, in these pages, 
the hymns which are likewise selected in 
those most conservative of religious an- 
thologies, Lord Selborne’s Book of Praise 
and Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Song. 
(746 inches, cloth, pp. 188. Philadel- 
phia: John D. Wattles. Price, 60 cents.) 


Mr, David Nutt, a London publisher to 
whom lovers of scholarly old English 
classics already owe a considerable debt, 
has begun the publication of a new 
library of standard Elizabethan transla- 
tions, of which the initial issue is the first 
volume of John Florio’s version of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. This well-known transla- 
tion was edited, a few years ago, by Henry 
Morley, and published in a very compact 
volume; Mr. Nutt’s edition (which is 
edited by George Saintsbury) is notable 
for its honest blackness of impression of 
large type on good paper. Its printers, 
T. & A. Constable, of the Edinburgh 
University Press, are unsurpassed in the 
British isles. (86 inches, cloth, pp. 400. 
London: David Nutt. Price, 12s. 62.) 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
tt will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZ INE 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


Recollections of George William Curtis. The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By Joun W. Cuapwicx. With 4 Illustrations. By A. Conan Dovre. Part Il. Illustrated 


by T. pg Tuutstrvp. 
Recol lections Horace ase. A Novel. 
of Curtis 


Twelfth Night. With 9 Illustrations (includ- 
ing Frontispiece) by Epwin A. Assay. 
Comment by Anprew Lana. 

Lide. A Story. By Kosert C. V. Mavers. 

& New Orleans, our Southern Capital. By 
Jutiran Raten. With 23 Illustrations by 
W. T. Smeptey. 

The Red-bird, A Poem. By Maptson Cawern. 

be re A Story. By Maurice Kincs.iey. 

th illustrations by Freperic Remincron. 





By Constance 
Franrmore Woo tson. Part II. 

The Woman's Exchange of Simpkinsville. 
A Story. By Rurn McEnery Stuart. With 
2 Illustrations by C. S. Remnnart. 

LOrdre de Bon-Temps. Port Royal, 1606. 
A Poem. By Wiititiam McLennan. With 2 2 
Drawings by C. Ricketts. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


HOME STUDY. Book-keeping, peer 
business forms, arithmetic, shorthan 

etc., thoroughly taught by MAIL at student’ 8 home. 
Send 6c. for trial lesson and catalogue. BRYANT & 
STRATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


HE CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN 

ASSOCIATION, 2901 Indi AY 
Chicago, Illinois, will organize their twenty- 
third semi-annual training-class in February next. 
Tuition free. Send for circulars. Unexcelled facili- 
ties for thorough practical training. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for girls, 

36th year Soons Be tembe For circular, address 

Mrs. THropora B. RIcHaRDs, Principal, 

Miss Saka Lovise Tracy, A. M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown. Philade!phia. 


U0 NOT STAMMER. 


x. C. W Prof. Harrison 
M.D., University’ ~ | eee ‘George W. Childs, 
hen, 3 Philadelphia Public Ledger, and Postmas- 
eneral John Wanamaker ; also Jc John D. Wattles, 
publisher of Md Smeg School Times,—refer stam~ 
merers to Philadel ae Pig Send for 54- ge 
pempniet to ED S. JOHNSTON, ng a 
Spring at le st.. Philadelphia. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINIXG-SCHOOL. Always open. i 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


NILE AND HOLY LAND. 


Excursions leave Feb. 4 and March 11, via Gibraltar, 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 
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| of the International Sunday-school lessons. 
| containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revised 


| booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, arid can be conveniently carried in the 
| vest pocket. 


The International Lessons. 


(Pocket Edition.) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
It is a little book (2% 4 inches) 





Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes, The 


Just the thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd 
minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents ; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 
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TEACHING © TEACHERS 


Dr, Trumbull’s beok, “Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of ymany thousand —, 
school workers. It is to-day the 
hand-book on Sunday-school de 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by nesting this ws: 
| Itis by far the best that has yet sypeeses, cx 
likely to a oe, on this topic, and thethorough- 
ness for wh ch this calls would be an unspeak- 
in the land.”— 














able blessing to every school 
Christian Union. 


A book of 390 yo? = cloth, size 7 
x 5% inches. Price, $1.00. eale by book: 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, oy th 


JOHN D. anita 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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works in print.”—, ¥. Beaminer. 
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NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED: 


APOLOGETICS; 
Or, Christianity Defensively Stated 


By Prof. ALEXANDER B, BRvcs, Univ. & 
of Glasgow. Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net, 


“The work deals mainly with the effect of 
the so-called ‘ Higher Criticism’ on the con- 
ra tion of the religion ofthe Bible, Ofspecial & 

rest is that portion which traces the de & 

velo ment of the religion of the Old Testa: > 
— The entire book is excellent, but this 
particularly Lewes and fresh, The 
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ork is one of ieee inent value for educated & 
laymen as well as for clergymen.”— Prof. i 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO & 
THE LITERATURE OF & 
THE OLD TESTAMENT & 


By Prof, 8. R. DRIVER, D., Oxford. 5 
Cr. 8vo, $2.50, net. 
“Tt is the most ha aon 4 and critical work 
in the English la e on the literature of mm 
the O 1d Testament.* and fully ba Lf Brot Panuie 
state of research in Germany 
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CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


: By NEWMAN SmyTu, D.D., New Haven. : 
; Cr. 8vo, $2. 50, net, 


“Itisa noble book. Bo far as I know, ethics 
have hitherto been treated exclusively froma § 
philosophical point of view,as though there 
were no prophetof the mora ‘al law whose inter- 

retation of it we accept as final and authori- & 

tive. In treating ethics from \ n 
point of view, fessor Smyth has madea & 
notable contribution, both philosophically : 
and practically.”—xrtract from of 
Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS 


AS A 


COVENANT OF LOVE. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


A new view of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the light of Oriental 
methods of thought and manner of 
speech, Instead of being arbitrary 
commands of God, they are shown 
to be ten clauses in a covenant of 
love, To gain this view of them is | 
to learn how love is the fulfilling of 
the law. 

98 pages (5% X7% inches). Price, a5 
cents, For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publisher. 

JOHN D, WATTLES, 
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THE NATIONAL HYMN-BOOK 


Edited by ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8. T. D. 


Comprising those Hymns which are Common to the Hymn~-Books of the Leading 
Denominations of Christians: 























s Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Sons of men and angels say: 
Raise your joys and triumphs high, 
Sing, ye heavens, and earth reply, 


2 Love's redeeming work is done, 
Pought the fight. the battle woo: 
Lo! our Sun's eclipse is o'er; 

Lo! He sets in blood no more 


3 Vain the stone, the watch, the seal; 
Christ hath-burst the ates of hell’ 
Death in vain forbids His rise; 
Christ hath opene:| Paradise! 


a Lives again one glorious Kin 
Where, O Death, is now thy Sing? 
Once He died, our souls to save: 
Where thy victory, O Grave? 


§ Soar we now where Christ has led, 
Following our exalted Head; 
Made like Him, like Him we rise: 
Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 
6 Hail the Lord of earth and heaven! 
Praise to Thee by both be given! 


Thee we triumphant now! 
Hail, the Resurrecti esurrection Thou! 


a 





Rev. Chas, Wesley, sng, 
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Reduced facsimile of page 4. 


The hymns are ptinted entire on the same page with the tunes, or, in some cases, on the opposite page, but 
always with the music in view. The book is bound in fine cloth (5% 7} inches), and is easily kept wide open. An 
extra key to references is inserted loosely in each copy. Price: per hundred, $50; per dozen, $6,50; single copies 


by mail, 60 cents. Sample pages sent free upon application, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kiaataccialnes 











With the most Usual Tunes, 
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: 

This book contains the best standard hymns, [f 

with the music, arranged according to an entirely ; 

a 

new and useful plan. By the side of each hymn is ; 

given a series of references to twenty-one denomi- |f 

national and nine privately edited hymn-books. [F 

The references tell just where the hymn is tobe | 

found in any of the thirty books. When a hymn ; 

is omitted from any of these books, it is so indi- |f 

cated in the references. , 

In educational institutions, or in union meet- 

ings, hotel services, and the like, where a number ; 

of denominations are represented, the usefulness [fF 

of The National Hymn-Book will be readily appa- 3 

rent. Hardlya hymn can be chosen from it which ; 

would not be familiar to any gathering of Chris- [fF 

tians, since every hymn in the book is a standard | 

hymn, and is well known in all the leading denomi-  |f 

nations, The advantage of having familiar hymns ; 

7 

and tunes in such gatherings is well recognized [f 
by every lover of good church music, 


Ministers will find the book peculiarly helpful 


in selecting hymns when preaching in churches 
other than their own. 
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~ GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nes. 56 and 6 Combined. 
THES ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


Moody, 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Large type... 
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’ For Inspiring Music Use 


LIVING HYMNS 


By Hon, John Wanamaker and Jno. R. Sweney. 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. run | Semple copz.Sée., by mail; $4.90 por desen, 
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Small type. 


words edition, 615 per one hundred. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


1024 Arch St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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nanga! Books on credit, Fer forther 
particulars wre’ to sole pub pee 
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NDIA anp MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 
Thirty-three Years @ Missionary tn India, 


One Royal Octave Volume, S42 
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Half $2.50. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is 
atthe following rates, for either o 
ers. These rates indiude postage: 


= ES SIMD GRD, ... <csncossisondeitpnsesadigiaisessnottoee 
necopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
peed @ year, or (4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will sappies with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individnai addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more ome ina passage to one address, 
HOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one a only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the se 


parate papers. 
be ordered sent tly 
1.00 each, and partly ina 
cents each, when so de- 








blished week!y 
or new subscrib- 


e rs foraciub ma 
to Individual addresses at 
age to one address, at 


The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
schoolget their mall matter from one post-office, and 
others ‘in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaccordingly. ‘This applies to 
‘6 clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
cinbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 

FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 
charicter. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be Included in the 


e. 
Asati may be made at any time to a club—such 





nal subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, eogarase , at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of peckage clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any suc mar have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term,or twenty- 
five cents for three ménths. 

8u ibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which ithas been sent. All addresses should include 
both connty and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 

4 person will oblige the publisher by stating tha 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
MOE LAKE VEAT DY ........0-ccerersseeeseveerseereeeseres 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re. 
LAL will saverreny be disgontinued at the 

Epirgtion of the subscription. Renewals should 
re be made early. 


ough copies of any one (ssue of the paper to er- 
ie all the teachers of a school to examine it willbe 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rates, which include postage: 
One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Bethe to one address, whichever may be preferred 


of the 
nion at 


shiltin 5 
6shillings each, 


the subscribers. 
Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
| — aah A be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
rs, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
. 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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. Too Slow 


in making clothes, this was. It had to go. 
And yet people thought it a pretty good 
thing in its day, Some of them couldn’t 
believe, all at once, that there was any- 
Just so with every improve- 
The old way always has some be- 


nighted ones who cling to it to the last. 


Too Fast 


in ruining clothes, un-making them — that’s 
the trouble with the washboard. But it’s going 
now and going fast, to join the spinning-wheel. 
Women find it doesn’t pay to rub their clothes 
They can wash better with 
Less work, less wear, no ruinous 
rub, rub, rub. That’s the modern way of wash- 


to pieces over it. 
Pearline. 





mm 


ing—-safe, easy, quick, cheap. No wonder that many women 
have thrown away the washboard. 
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Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


r sends you something ~ Ry of Pearline, be 


rs will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
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fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
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it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 
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indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
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Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 


upon application. 





12 
CENTS 
YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 


appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


places it within the reach of any school. 


The International 
Lessons with notes 
by a skilled lesson- 


help writer. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


LAST WORDS OVER A LITTLE 
BED AT NIGHT. 


[By Mrs, 8. M. B, Piatt.] 





maek a, pretty sleepers of mine— 
I shall never see you again : 
Ah! never in shadow or shine ; 

Ah! never in dew or in rain. 


In your small dreaming-dresses of white, 
ith the wild-bloom you gathered to-day 
In your quiet shut hands, from the light 
And the dark you will wander away. 


Though no graves in the bee-haunted grass, 
And no love in the beautiful sky, 
Shall take you as yet, you will pass, 
With this kiss, through those tear-drops. 
Good-by ! 


With less gold and more gloom in their hair, 
When the buds near have faded to flowers, 
Three faces may wake here as fair— 
But older than yours are by hours! 


Good-night, then, lost darlings of mine,— 
I never shall see you again ; 

Ah! never in shadow or shine; 
Ah! never in dew or in rain. 





THR STONE AGE. 


[ Dr. William C. Prime, in The New York Journal 
of Commerce. } 


It is at once amusing and painful to see 
with what tenacity some persons cling to 


the human race. It is apparently impos- 
sible for them to conceive the ancient 
Greek idea that man came from the creat- 
ing hands of the gods, They cannot grasp 
the practically universal beliefs of all races 
and nations, thet their ancestry was re- 
spectable, noble, of divine origin. It is 
another instance of the tendency of men’s 
minds toruninruts. Heisa bold philoso- 
pher, one of a very rare kind, who has the 
courage to get out of one of these ruts, 
The suggestion having been once made 
that the history of mankind, like the his- 
tory of an individual, probably begins with 
helpless, ignorant babyhood, it has been 
impossible for some classes of students to 
get rid of the suggestion, or turn their in- 
vestigations out of the rutted road which 
leads them always down hill in the search 
after origins. 

So long as our knowledge of the ancient 
history of our race was confined almost 
exclusively to the books of Moses, and there 
existed in some minds a natural antago- 
nism to accepting the authority of what 
others held to be the inspired word of 
God, it was not perhaps strange, that the 

oetic fable of the successive ages-of stone, 

ronze, iron, and gold should serve asa 
theory of the outline history of the race. 
But theory is only one of the tools of in- 
vestigation, and all scientists know that 
when facts do net come to sustain a theory, 
and especially when facts come which are 
inconsistent with a theory, then the tool 
is proved worthless and must be thrown 
away. 

There have never been found any facts 
consistent with the theory of a stone age 
in the history of man, and all the facts 
which have been found are distinctly op- 
posed to such atheory. Plenty of stone 
weapons and tools have been found. Plenty 
of tribes and families of men have been 
found using them. But, unfortunately 
for the theory, these only serve to prove 
that men may have fallen away, in sepa- 
rate families and tribes and places, from a 
golden condition into an inferior condi- 
tion, but there is not the remotest indica- 
tion that at any period all the race of man 
was in the condition called “a stone age.” 
The stone age on Manhattan Island was 
three hundred years ago; at Chicago, less 
than a hundred years ago; in parts of 
England and France, and northern 
' Europe, variously from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred years ago. The stone age 
is now, among large human populations, 
and while facts are abundant which show 
the decadence of civilization in places and 
among families, there has never been 
known an instance of any family of man- 
kind ascending from conditions of a stone 
age to those of a higher age, except as the 
result of contact with and education from 
the unbroken line of golden civilization, 
arts, science, literature, cultivation, whose 
continuous history extends back from 
ourselves and our time to the remotest age 
out of which we have facts for study. 

This subject commands special atten- 





tion now in consequence of the man 
additions which have been sestathy mete 


the myth of a stone age in the history of . 
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to our knowledge of men in very ancient 
times. The progress of exploration has 
been rapid within the last few years. No 
better idea of this can be obtained than by 
reading the little book of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, “Ten Years’ Digging in pt,” 
in which he sums up the results of his re- 
markable explorations, While this book 
consists only of brief summaries of his 
work, these are full of importance. It 
may be stated, in general terms, that here- 
tofore the period in which the great pyra- 
mid of Ghizeh was erected has been looked 
on as far back in a gloom on which little 
light had been shed, and the period preced- 
ing that was in greater darkness, Mr. 
Petrie’s explorations have illuminated 
these remote ages, The works of art of 
those times which he has found, testify in 
no uncertain voice to the ability, skill, 
and accomplishments of the people. 

In describing his work at the pyramid 
of Medum (or Meidoun), which is older 
than the great pyramid, he says that here 
he found the earliest hierog yphic char- 
acters yet known, These hieroglyphs are 
pictures of objects, and, of course, being 
adopted for signs in writing, they must 
have been objects long known to the 
Egyptians, “They therefore,” he says, 
. Toad us back to the third dynasty, or 
even earlier times, and they show us vari- 
ous objects which are as yet quite unknown 
to us till much later ages” And after 
briefly discussing the revelations of the 
architecture of that remote period, the col- 
umns with spreading capitals, the oc- 
tagonal fluted columns painted in colors, 
the cornices, which were common in later 
times, he says, “all the essentials of an 
advanced architecture seem to have been 
quite familiar tothe Egyptians,” And he 
adds, “‘We seem to be as far from a real 
a as ever.” ; 

ercisely similar to this has been the 
steady, uniform testimony of all explora- 
tion into the history of civilization. No 
one has found any indication of a develop- 
ing, growing, progressing race. Every 
step backward leads into a more remote 
period of noble arts, literature, and what 
men call civilization. Until these Medum 
explorations were made, little was known 
about the Egyptians before the eleventh 
dynasty. The great pyramids stood, tow- 
ering out of the obscurity of the fourth 
dynasty, and beyond them the ancient 
atmosphere was misty. It is perhaps idle 
to deal with dates by numbers of years in 
treating of Egyptian chronology. Mr. 
Petrie places the pyramids inahe fourth 
dynasty, at about B, ©, 4000, the eleventh 
dynasty at about B, C. 2800, The Medum 
discoveries throw light more than a thou- 
sand years farther back than we have been 
able heretofore to see, except faintly and 
in isolated spots. 

He who insists in finding a stone age in 
the history of man finds no suggestion of 
it among the facts in Egypt or anywhere 
else on the earth’s surface. The luxuries 
and adornments of high civilization are 
found in the remotest ages. The arts we 

sess and of which we boast are derived 
rom those fur-away origins. The histor 
of the race from our time, going backward, 
includes the history of an unbroken cen- 
tral civilization, a race of high intellectual 
powers, whose triumphs in arts and litera- 
ture were as great thousands of years ago 
asnow. On this subject it is unnecessary 
to call in Moses or discuss the doctrine of 
the “9 "> of the Old Testament 
books. The history of civilization is writ- 
ten always in works of art. The history 
of barbarism, savagery, is not written in 
anything. We are filling our great libra- 
riee with the histories of the ancient days, 
written by the men of those days. Every 
work of art, every picture, every object, 
however small, isa page or a volume of 
history. “This earliest civilization,” says 
Mr. Petrie, testing of the times of the 
third and earlier dynasties, “was com- 
letely master of the arts of combined 
abor, of masonry, of sculpture, of metal- 
working, of turning, of carpentry, of pot- 
tery, of weaving, of dyeing, and other 
elements of a highly organized social life 
—and in some respects their work is quite 
the equal of any that has been done by 
mankind in later ages.... It is only in 
resources, and not in skill, that it has ever 
been surpassed.” 

Perhaps such a eas the following 
may interest some ers more forcib! 
than any general expressions such as 
have cited. Speaking of the great pyra- 
mid, he says: ‘Tools are needed as well 
as labor, and the question of what tools 
were used is now settled by evidence to 


which mod engineers cordial! 
Tfound sepantedly that the hard stsnee, 





basalt, granite, and diorite, were sawn, 
and that the saw was nota blade or wire 
used with a hard powder, but was set with 
fixed cutting points, in fact, a jeweled 
saw.... One of the most usual tools was 
the tubular drill, and this was also set 
with fixed cutting points, ... An engineer 
who knows such work with diamond drills 
as well as any one, said to me: ‘I should 
be proud to turn out such a finely cut 
core now.’ And, truth to tell, modern 
drill cores cannot hold a candle to the 
Egyptians—by the side of the ancient 
work they look wretchedly scraped out 
and irregular.” 








You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macheth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others, Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good, Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgh, Gro, A. Maczztx Co. 





EEP Leather new with 

Vacuum Leather Oil; 

25¢c, and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 

Vaeuum Ol] Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


“The Pittsburgh Lamp.” 


Will you send for a primer? 
Pittsburgh Brass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WALL PAPER 














WH, WALLACE, 1695 Pine St... Phila., Pa. 
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Hints on Child-Training. 





By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D, 





sc 


a theorist. 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
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This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 

Fool or the Sunday-school. Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life, 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 
that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
> not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 
teachers, Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 
many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


A book of over 300 pages, 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisuer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


There is as much 


He respects the individuality or 


size 7%X5% inches, beautifully 


Canvassers wanted, 
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odes, Cannas, 
a favorite last summer, sew Beoses, new 


of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. 


Chr yeanthemumes 
grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way 
Sent for emly 10 cemts, which can be deducted —se first order, 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, necnects.ix. 
RRR OE 


A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height of over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. 


A FLORAL CURIOSITY. 


Price per plant a5 cemts; three plants Go cents, and, 
where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


Pick’s Floral Guide, 


This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 

best authors, making Tus Ports’ Numan or VICK’s Frorat Guipea 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi- 
cal part contains Colored Plates of figine Aster, Be~ PS 

gonta, Dahitas, Dutchman's Pipe, Clematis, Pan- 

Cora and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings ; descriptions of the sweet- 
est and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Wugget Corn, which wes 









and scores of other 


CAPTALN OF VICK’s BAYS. — 
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Friendship 
THE 


Master- Passion. 


A book on the Nature and History of Friend- 
ship, and its Place as a Force in the World. 
By H. Clay Trumbull, author of “ Kadesh- 
Barnea,” “The Blood Covenant,” “ Yale 
Lectures on the Sunday-School,’’ etc. 


PSSST CSC Cer eT Terre 


Friendship is a theme of the ages. Its 
treatment in this book is as fresh and thor- |B 
ough as it is attractive. . The claim is boldly 
made that friendship has been a more po- 
tent factor in the world's forces than any 
other sentiment or passion, not exceptin 
ambition, avarice, or love; and the proo’ 
of this thesis are presented in detail. Part 
I, treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II, gives examples of Friendship 
in History, including all the great epoch- 
makers in the realms of royalty, heroism, 
religious progress, struggle for civil liberty, 
philosophy, and poetry. This book, already 
in its second edition, is sure of a wide read- 
ing, for its topic is of universal interest. 


“ Itisa thesaurus of information about friend- 
| sat . One hesitates to say whether it ts richer | 
in keen analyses and definition or in Ulustra 
tive incident and quotation. As one 


sees 
the ‘ master jon’ has sha the thinking, 
the writing, the ruling, and in ced all the great. 
est events of histo de bd be slow to say again, 
‘Oh, it’s a mere friendship !’’'—Public Opinion 
(Washington). 


A work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth, 
and enclosed in a box. Price, $3.00. For sale 
by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 


' JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 
GEO. D. SWAN, 


Baccessor to Baxtzr ©. Swax, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHURCH, HALL, axnp LODGE 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, }- 
t chairs, communion s altar 
Rabies 8. &. teachers’ desks, etc, 
Write for information to 


South Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 
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Boston, Mass. 


A. PULP T w FU RNIT URE... 


Send for illustrated 
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DAMAGES, FOR, SUNDAY: SCHOOLS. 
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SUOKEYE BELL, FOUNDRY, 
Steet 


ies no second chance, The 
ret su his needs — if he 
recaution 


Usk 68 


Ferry’s Seed Annual, for 
contains all the Jatest and best 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


VORE 











ABLISHED 


ANOS *"'85). 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability, Sold on easy terms, Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information. 

170 Tremont St.. Boston, Mase« 





A CENT SENT BF 


Manufacturer of 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
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CHURCH | — estanisnea 1527. 
ORCANS Correspondence invited, 


MOOK & MIASTINGS, estou, Zass. 
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GOPyvRienTs 


“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
; LD 
go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. ra is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, * Try it. 


Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives to 
om ae her household and works herself to death in the ef- 
If the house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame—if things are upturned while house-c leanin, goes 
a blame her again. One remedy is within her 
If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, ard 

ibe ‘sige of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 
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Young Ladies 








GOOD SENSE 


Corset 'Waists. 
Long pst Short WAIST. | wena! or Soe BUST. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
MARSHALL FIELD & 00., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot. 
Bend for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers and Patentees, 
341 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, ETC. 




























Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind In the United States. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 


Clearing Sales in Every Department. 


HIS is the time to securr BARGAINS, as we have made 
very heavy reductions in every department of our Mam- 
moth Establishment. it will pay you to call or write for our 
prices before placing your orders elsewhere. 
‘~~ PAID PACKAGES DELIVERED FREE OF CHARGE TO 
ANY DEPOT OR POST-OFFICE WITHIN 75 MILES OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., oot io! 2itt street, Now’ York. 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims... ...8,286,388.25 
Suarpius over all Liabilities,... seenee 307,152.54 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
H, aes TGOMERY, President, 
CHAS Siaaee Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMS, Asst. See. 
ode DAWSON, Sec. Agency Dept. 
“panboweme. 
Thos. H. Moutgumery Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morr Jos. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton a Hutchinson, Samuel ¥ Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle Charles .. Whelen, 
ward F. Beale, Jr. 
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Fine Harvey Home near World’s Fair. 


Built by founder of town, on Boulevard. For sale 
below cost, 7 lots 40¢ below list. House shown page 
753 “ Christian Union” of October 22. Write to 

_ & Mer. NE, Marvey, rl. 


FARMS ju AND MES 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co opying | Books 


Are Known end used all around the wor No Press 
uired. Useany L copy ine. -ink. Notesize, $1.00. 

Letter size, $1.30. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

\ Alvah Bashnell, 43 6. 4th Bt. »Pa. 
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TRADE MARK. 


HALF-HOSE ‘: MEN ="< YOUTHS. 


BEST-FITTING. MOST DURABLE. 


4@ Look for the trade-mark on the toe, “S* 
DESORIPTIVE PRICE-LIST TO ANY APPLICANT 


SHAW STOCKING’CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














Tf so, have you heard of the magnificent offer of the G 
Ov0 Gold ht for best work made 
READ, to be exhibited b 
rie will be promptly pa 


You have plenty 
of time to 
enter ‘> \ scare 
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| Send for circular 
Se. each. 12 bed spread ining 
2 
oh, sit poet paid. Riker of above books sent free with a penser ot for 13 oll pinnae ws | 
@LASGO LACE THREAD O0., GLASGO, OO 








Recommended for Comfort, Support 
and Fine Form. bines best fea- 
tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 
by women and misses 


unablo to re sion Jackson 
»3 CUS garmen 
a ‘ing, be beautifully madelF avorite 


ts We Waist. Mot, White, Deeb, ~~ Waist. 


Gol lack, Goniae a marked CCC. 
7,000 ere sell it. Sent post paid for 


$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 
JACKSON, Michigan. 


“DRESS STAY, 


ey Mm of YPsILantTi Danes Stay 





Wenld you like an Illustrated Booklet free ¢ 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Besten, Mts. 


JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Bry Goods, 
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The New Waukenhoie 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 





Horlick’s 
Malted Miik 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. 
artificial infant foods that thicken when liad 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


_ASpecial Food 


for babies ane by our process to suit the 
delicate infant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combine 

with wheat and barley, and is apap 


and or rfect food a growing 
baby. se Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have them thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient, 

At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 

THE MALTED MILK CO. 

LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 








IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged.’ 


Our Book for MOTHERS, ‘ 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 

Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, Mass. 


BOVRIL. 


Highly concentrated Beef 





Extract, in combination with 


PepTone, ALBUMEN, FIBRINE. 
Meat and Drink. 


Invaluable for sowps 
and gravies, 


>) BOVRIL, Limited. 
ay) LONDON. 


Y 51, 53, 55 Franklin St., 
New York City. 


DIOL EN EINES 
Prepared by Cold Proc- 
ess, needs no Cookiyg. 


Contains 25 per cent of 
available albumenoids. 
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GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


In ordering goods, or in making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publisher, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sunday 














M’r'’e , Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week's issue. 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. | 


School Times. 





The Sunday . School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not hay good commercial credit Le inadvertently inserted, 
the publisher will refund to subscribers they lose thereby = 








any money that 


well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. ‘spin 
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